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The booklet describes and presents recommendations 
for improving the Fulbright- Havs exchange program. The program 
compris^l^an international visitor procjfam and a two-way exchange of 
research scholars, lecturers, teachers, and graduate students* The 
major objective of the proqram is to increase mutual understanding 
bet*^een people of the Uni+ed Statjas* and other* countries. The document 
is presented in eight chapterf?, Chapter 1 introduces the program, 
explains adair.ist-r ative pr'bcedures and objectives, and defines the " 
scopt of the report. Chapter IT summarizes findings and conclusi6ns 
of t|i€ report including that the decentralized nature of the program 
renders most generalizations rajganinqless, most segments of the 
program are suffering from financial cutbacks, and decisions 
regarding practices in the fi^ld should be mfede whenever possible by 
people most familiar with circumstances in a particular country. 
Chaptet III outlines selection processes. Chapter IV explains, 
participant orientation and . f^ssistance procedures. Chapter V comments 
pn adequacy of allowances to various groMps of grantees. Chat)ter VI • 
focuses on methods of evaluatinq various program fulvctions. Chapter 
VII presents comments by the International Communication Agency on 
administering Jche teacher exchanqe program. The final chapter " 
explains the international visitoi- aspect of the pj^cgram. (DB) 
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BY THE COMPTRaiER GENERAL • ■ m^i o k 

Report To The Congress 

OF THE UNITED STATES - • 



Flexibility-Key To Administering 
Fulbright-Hays Exchange Program 



To promote understanding between the 
United States and other countries, the 
Government sponsors the Fulbright-Hays 
educational and cultural^^xchange programs., 
These include a two-way academic program 
and the international visitors program, which 
brings government, business, media and other 
leaders to th? United States for short visits, 

Be(^'use circumstances vary from country to 
country, officials administering the program 
overseas should^ continue to /be flexible in 
managing their programs. / 
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To the President of tjie Senate and the ' 
Siveaker of the House of Representatives • 

* 

This report is one ot a series assessing the U#S* 
•Cover nnent • s public diplomacy programs to promote mutual 
ur.derstand i ny • This report discusjses the management of 
the processes for part i cipati on . i n the Fulbriqh t-Hays 
exchange program and the services to make the ex.t:hanC[ee • s 
Gxpe.rience meaningful. ^ . ' 

We believe that information explaining the various- 
processes associ a ted .wi th awarding Fulbr ight-Hays grants to 
both Americans and foreign nationals will be useful tcf thoi^e 
considering the future of the Exchange programs authorized ■ 
by thq Mutual Fducational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961^ 
as amended • / * 

V . ■ 

Copies of this repo;^t ar-e being sent to the Director^ 
Office of nat\agement and Pudget; Director^ International 
CoT.ip.iuni ca t ion Agency; the Secretary of Healthf Fducationr 
atid V/elfare; cognizant congressional committees; and 
organizations and individuals active, in the exchan,ge program 
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COMPTROLLER GPMERAL'S FLFX'I BILITY— KEY TO 

REPORT TO THE CONGR-ESS , . A^MINISTERINd^ THE 

i'uluright-hays exchange: 
progra'm 

• m 

, DJ[GEST ' ^ 

» 

^ ,,The purpose of the Fulbrigh t-Hays- exchange ' • ^ 

program is to "increase mutual under-etandi ng" 
. * between people of the United States ^nd other 

.countries by means of educational and cul- 
tural exchanges. This is accomplished through 

--exchanges of research scholars, lec-^ 
turers, teachers, ajid g^^^d^ate^ stu- 
dents; and ^ - " 

--^n i nternational 'vi si'tors program. 

Because, the Fulliright program i^s an ' amalgam 
o^ many programs, GAO focused cTn aspects 
common to all exchange prggranis-r-selection 
of participants; reception, orientation, ♦ 
and assistance activities; and evaluation, 
followup, and measures of impac^t. ^ 

GAO is' not laakin^ any f ecommendatidns ♦ 
Becailise of diffejrent conditions, a good prac- 
tice in one country may be a bad practice 
in another. GAO believes it is. best to rely 
hjoavrly for judgments as to the adequacy of 
trhe practices to -those in the fie^d most 
familiar with circumstances in a particular - * 
^ coui;it ry . * ^ /• 

*» 

The academic [)rograms influence those in 
education; the international visitors pro- 
gram influences leaders in such fields as 
politics, government , 'busi ness , labor, and 
the media. Academic participants--f rom the 
United States an'd abroad--are selected com- 
petitively under the supervision of the 
independent Board of Foreign ^Scholarships . 
^ International visitors are selected by senior- 
embassy^ officials. - . 
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GAG identi f ied two overriding issues: 

'I --International Commun^ication Agency 

officials overseas inake exceptions 

/ 

XfiiL2.h^fJ. Upon fon^ovol, the report 
covtr diit« should be noted hereon. 

i 
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to policy cjuidance from Washington 
b(icause of circumstances peculiar tg 
a country. 
/\ ' • ■ 

— Sharp funding reductions in the latter 

1960s, coupled with the emphasis on 
\^ mai ntai hi nq the number of academic 

grants, resulted in cutbacks on orien- 
.tation, allov^ances., grant " periods , and 

followup in some countries. (vSe^ , 

eh, 2.) 

In February 1979, the pVesident submitted to 
the Congress, a" plan to increase funding for 
the exchange program through . 1983 . Should 
the increase materialize, the International- 
Comriunica,tion Agency may want to use sope of 
the add-itional money to improve services to 
participants. (See ch. 2.) . 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

While th£? selection process generally is 
perfornVod well, th^re are several issues 
which affect the process: \ 

* 

— Maintaining a balance between the 
number of American and foreign 
participants (twice as many for- ^ 
eigners as Americans now partici- 
pate) . 

. ^-AWdlrding grants to" individuals who 
already have stud i ed 'abroad . 

« 

--L)i scouracj i nq lo'newals of grants. 

— Coordinating with other interna- 
tional exchange programs. (See ■ 
chs . -3 and 7 . ) " 

i 

Orientation, reception, and assistance vary 
from country to coui^try. Orientati-on ranges 
troiu a highly structured, formal program . in 
C.ermany for both Americans and Germans to a 
very informal briefing fpr Americans in 
Indonesia. Assistance consists of respond- 
in<i to individual problems 'as they occur. 
•With the exception of American participants 
in Yuc]Of--l avi a , tfiere t/ere few complaints. ■ 
(See ch. 4 .) , . . 




Generally, evaluation, foliowup, 4ind measur- 
ing impact of exchanges receive little, if 
any, atter^tion* Program officials do not 
make evaluat i/3ns ^of exchanges arid asBessmen4:s 
of overall program impact , although indi v i--' 
dual participants prepare evaluations of their 
experiences. . Program officials say they lack 
criteria, for evaluations and assessments'. ' {See 
ch. 16. ) 

In Gei^any, India', and Ni geria American 
Fulbr >gh>ter s attend a semi nar or conference 
at least once during, their sojourn. The^e 
proviide participants an opportunity to meet 
important people, discuss their experiences 
and talk to prdgram Officials* Evaluations 
by participants of these -semi^nars suggest 
that they have a better experierfce becaus-e 
o.f them. GAO believes program officials iq 
other countries may wish to consider similar 
conferences.. (See ch. 6.) 

There is litt^le followup o^i previous Fuibri^ht 
scholars. While many reasons aire offered, 
including lack o.f funds, the pervasiveness 
of this problem suggests that officials ove^r- 
seas, believe that costs of followups outweigh 
benefits. It may be Worthwhile to consider 
alternatives to traditional notions of foi- 
lowup; tot example, periodic meetin^^s abroad 
of foreign' Fulbrighter^s for a seminar related 
to their fi^lcJ of study might be ponsidered. 
( See ch . 6 . ) > 

♦ 

Anjer J cdns J n YugoBl av ia f ace many problems — 
lack of suitable housing, inadequate allow- 
ances, medical care, and universities not 
using lecturers productively.^ Because of * / 
these problems, Ainerican participants are 
encouraged to^ remain for a second academic 
year, which is usually more productive. The 
second year is unusual in the Ful bright pro- 
ram where- the common practice is ■to^ limit 
a grant period to 1 academic' year or less. 
(See ch. 2. ) A 



OTHER OBSERVATIONS ^ 'i 

■Policy quidance by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships provides for mutuality of 
exchanges--a reasonable balance in. numbers 
6f foreign and American par ticiparlts . in 
practice, some officials abroad apply dif- 
ferent interpretations for mutuality, such 
as equality based on dollars or equality 
based |on conisicTerations of all exchange 
opportWities. tS^e ch. 7.) 

Allowances vary' between countrie)S. and program 
cat^egbries. With the rising cost of living 

\ and .inflation, the governing 'factor in estab- 
lishing allowance ra tes ' appear s to be the 

--^desire to maintain the/i\umber of grants. V 
There appeared to be no major problem with^ 
allowance rates in 11 of the 12 countries 
reviewed. The Board ahd the International 
Communication Agency believe that the rising 
cost of living will have a detrimental effect: 
on the program's future by reducing the num- 

, ber of grants awarded. (See ch.. 5.) 

The teacher exchange program is declining. 
The decline is attributed to the Board of 
Foreign. Scholarships.' placing more emphasis 
on higjner education in view of budget 
restraints. (See ch. 7.) 

A pervasive' problem is the lack of adequate 
planning by host i nsti tutions f or American \ 
professors going abroad.' Professors fr-equen- 
tly find classes and books not available and 
often are assigned duties different from 
those agreed upon beforehand. (See ch. 7.) 

The Office of Education Fulbright program is 
funded and managed seperately from the Inter- 
national Communication Agency program. Its 
L - purpose- is to develop expertise in less com- 
Xmoni^^aught languages and cultures. (See* 
Vh/T^ 




INTERN ATIONAL VISITORS PROGRAM 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

About 2,000 people annually receive grants, 
to come to the United States under the Inter- 
national Visitors Program. The Program 
appears to have few administrative problems. 
(See' ch. 8. ) ^. 

AGENCY COMMENTS *^ * 

The International Commurtication Agency agreed 
that more attention should be devoted to ori- 
entation and that in the "final analysis many 
of the tough- j udgments must be left to those 
nearest to the problem/' i.e., binational com- 
missions and overseas posts. The Agency did 
not concur with th^ GAO view offN al lowances and 
stated that it was "finding a number of symp- 
toms of a serious problem" wi th al lowances . 
( Se^e app . I . ) 

The Cha irrean of the Board of Foreign Scholar- - 
ships agreed with many GAd conclusions. He 
believed it would be useful to point out the 
success of the Fulbr igh t program . Further , 
he believed that allowances were becoming a 
major problem. ^ (See app. II . ) 

O'ffice of Edu(;:ation officials provided oral, 
comments that were generally supportive of 
the CAO .conclusions. They also provided a 
nunber of suggested changes that wete consid- 
ered in the preparation of the report. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The Inhernational Communication Agency (ICA) administers 
a prog^ram ** * to enable the Government of the United Sta^tes. 
to increase mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries by means of 
educational and cultural exchange * * *;» Before April 1, 
1978 , the program was administered b^the Department ;Of State* 

The program is authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1,961, as amended ( Fulbr igh t-Hays Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2452)). The 1961 authorization was a consolidation 
of existirig legislation^ >he oldest of which was enacted 
19^6. Thus^ the program' is about 33 years old^ 



THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



The fiscal year 1978 program amour\ted to about $55*4 mil- 
-lion of which foreign governments contributed about $5#4 mil-' 
lion. Approximately $51 million was applied to geographically 
identified exchange-of-persona programs, with the. rema inder ^ 
going to programs without a specific geographic focus. The 
remainder included funds made available to 



-cover worldwide cooperative programs with 
private i nsti tut ions ; 



-operate the 
(BFS) ; 



Board of Foreign Scholargh ips 



— promote Amer i'can Stud i es in foreign univer- 
sities; and ^ ^ 

— assist foreign students generally in the 
^ United States. ^ 

These costs do not include the salaries of U.S. Government 
employees in the Uni ted States • 
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• Number of grants for fis cal year 1970 

. ^^eign , American Total" 

Academic programs: ^- •■• — ~ 

Graduate students i,088 ^ 361 • 1,449 

Teachers lOi 92 " '{.^ 

Professors (research- • 

scholars and lecturers) 534 7Ga4 ^ i :>to 

International visitors 2,368 T i'f^S 

American specialists . ^. ' , 109 109 



5, 357 



Total . 4,091 ; 1,26.6 ' 

» ~ - - I.. — — 

Academic Prog ram s * 

Academic programs inclu'de^esea^rbh-'scholars; lecturers; 
teachers, and gradufite-^tuaentfr These programs are coiJfl^- V ^ 
'I'rrirfl'-^'^^^v'^ ^"i^'^ight pragranv ai^d ^P*at^«1?^f!^s 

are. referred .to generally as Pulbrig^^. sclv^lars , •Academic - 

fmum-^f^rmgn^hs!''' ' ^^^^^^^ y-^nh^fcm^-^.n. 

Nuraer'ous officials and distinguished scholars, during the 
course of our review, pointed out that the Fulbright academic 
program has become a highly prestigious program recognized 
worldwide as reflecting the best . of America.. This recognition 
•Js- attributed to the .elaborate .mechan i sm that has been estab- 
lished to assure that the best candidates are selected and 
to ptot-ect the integrity of the program. 

Efina'tJonal commissions abroad, manage the academic 
exchange programs in- 44 countries.^ In the ot^er 'countries - ■ 
(ther.6 are almost 1^0 countries in all), the academic pro- ' ' 
grams are managed by the embassy cultural affairs officer 



The commissions are active in 43 countries 1/ whicf^. have 
entered intt? the executive agreeiQents with the United Stated 
to conduct^ a program of educational exchange; They are refer- 
red to as- the .U.S(. E!ducational Foundation or the Fulbright 
,(;ommJSs>on or some variant' 'of these titles'. They are composed 
equally of d^i sting uj shed national educators and cultural lead- 
ers ,and Americans from .fche U.S. Embassy and resident American 



l/There-\r^^44 countries served 'by a binational commission 
. but Belgium and Lujrembourg 'share ^ sifigle commission in 
JBrussels.. 



connuni ty'.- ;.The U*SV Ambassador . serves as honorary chairman of 
the -comnuii^ion. ' the V.S^ cultural affairs (or publiQ affairs), 
dtticer*^s almost ,,cil ways .ar member . * * ^ 

I>y sj>^uto, a^President i aid y appointed i2-membe.r poaVd 
of Forcu/gn ' Scholarshi ps selects all participants in the^aca-. 
df.mic procjrdms. It also jyupe^'vises the programis including the 
Ofi-ce of Education Fulbright procjram. The EK)ard is dr^awn • 
principally from the American academic community and selves 
in a part-time, .voluntary capacity,, assisted by a stnall secre- 
tariat in ICA. ^ 

u 

Proc)ram administration' is the responsibility of ICA, spe- 
citically the Associate director for Educatrbnal and Cultural 
Affairs (t:CA).', The KCA staff oversees program operations, andr 
provides budgetary and personnel' support and liaison and guid- * 
ance to US ICA posts abro^ad , to a network of cooperating agen- 
cies, and to others involyed in the conduct 'of the exchange 
prog I an. ^ . 

Abroad, bi national commissions and posts (embassies) nom- 
inate foreign participants and place and assist American par- 
ticipants. I>n th-e United States, the Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars (CIES) 1/ nominates American senior schol- 
ars and places and ass,i*5ts foreign sejiior scholars, *The 
Institute of Irfternational Education (HE) nominates American 
student participants and places and assists foreigri student 
par t ic i pan t s . ^ 

^gasi c procf i an ^teps - • 

• Briefly, the programing mechani sm „works as follows: 

--Under the fiscal guidance provided" by Washington, 
\ each embassy prepares an annUal co'untry plan 

shc>^i nq fhe number of exchanges, both for-eign and 
• Anierican, by category. The plans'^also set forth 



1/The Council for Inte6;^national Exchange of Scholars is a 
13-nember board selected by the Conference -Board of Asso- 
ciated Kesearcji Councils. The latter i^s composed of the 
American .Council on Education, the American Council of 
Learned Societi^es, the national Research Council, and the 
Social Science^ Research Cpuncil* The CIES maintains a 
program staff In Washington under the administrative 
resf^onsi bi 1 i ty of , the American Council on Education, 
su[>portecl by funds from K^A. ^ 




in priority order, (1) -fitild, or discipline for 
individual exchanyes proposed ,'( 2 ) university 
placement contemplated , and ( 3) r{?lated informa-" 
tion: in countries with binational conini ssi o^is , 
the conuuissions prepare annual programs.- These ^ 
augment the U.S. mi ssi on • s plans . 

^ -'Following Washington approv/al, specific require- 
ments for Americans to participate in academit 
^ programs- are transmitted to CIKS and IIP. 
. (These agencies advertise the availability' 
pt the qVants widely throughout the academic 
community.) 

--Applications are reviewed and the nominations 
are made froia the best qualified. 

Simultaneously, posts and binational commissions seek appli- 
cation from toreicjn academics and nominate from the best 
qi'alified applicants. CU:s and UK find placements for'for- '* 
eign participants and assist them durit^g the sojourn. Fina- 
. tional commissions and posts find placemen-ts for American 
participants and assist them in their sojourn. 

In,,the case ol the academic programs, host institutions- 
may provide student tli tions , ■ prof essori al stipends, housing, 
or other be,not Its. Thus, the grant provi^d" by ICA is some- 
times a snail part of the total exchange cost or a travel-only 
grant. In addition, foreion students in the program, espe-- 
ciaily If .seeking a degree, extend their stay in the United 
otates tor a second, third, or more years. in such cases, 
the student is ot ten expected to find education funds from ' 
sources other than iCA. 

i-Ojjg j:ilgJJ:Hl^_yi.;gjLt_o^ r s P r og r am ( I V P ) . 

The IVP permits foreign leaders and professionals to make ' 
short-terR. visits to the Uni ted ' S ta tes . F^nba^jsies select par- 
ticipants in the IVP and their itineraries in the United States 
nnrtpT^f'T ^ ? varieey gf private programing ageneies in the 
United States under contract with ICA. Fmbassies and the pro- 
graming agenciesswork on a case-by-oase basis to match the 
visitor schedule-with the programing agency's capacity and" 
with the availability of American counterparts the visitors 
may wi sfi to sj::)eV 

^ In .cstablis^hing iCA, the President set forth a new gbiecv 
tive tor the Agency: "To tell ourselves about the world, so as 
to en^-ic^h our own culture as, well as give us the understanding, 
to deai effectively wi t h, pirobl ems among nations." 



It should i)e noted that th^ excJrange programs , both a'cademic 
and i|n tetiia tional visitors, serve the purpose of this mandate 
They ^are the only icjv programs that do this directly. 
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Related Ottice of hlduca bipn Program ^ ^ 

Section 102' (bj (6) of the Mutua^ Fducajbional and Cul- 
tural Fxchanye Act ot 1961,. as amended, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to provide for * * promoti ng^ modern • forjs\gn language 
training and •ar^.^a studies in t,he United States schools, col- 
leges, and universities * * *" by supporting visits abroad 
ot teachers and prospective teachers and vi si ts to the Uni ted 
States' by teachers 1 rom other countries. These functions were 
delegated by the President to the Secretary of Healths Educa- 
tion, and Welfare by IJxecutive Order 11034 ^ as amendep . 

In tiscal year 1978 , about $3 million was used under this 
authority by the nepartment of Health, Education, and ^Wel f ar e • s 
Office of Education (OE) to provide f el low:^hi ps. to Americans 
for study abroacl, to provide for foreign participants tb visit 
the United States, and for group pro j ec ts abroad for American 
participants. 

The OE Full^right program complenents the OE Title VI, 
National Pefense Educatipn Act, programs which promote foreign 
language and area studies in the United States. Bpth^the OE 
*Fulbright and ^Ti tie VI programs concen tra te ton developing., 
foreign language and area specialists in the less commonly 
taught languages and' cultures of the world. 

WHY THE REVIEW WAS'flADE 

In I'ecenber 1976, we convened a 12-member panel of experts 
on excfiange-o t-~persons programs for a discussion designed to 
hei[> us identity the most important program areas for review. 
One such area was the adequacy of the many processes involved 
in the prograns. -These processes, all directly related to tHTe 
individual exchangee, include: selection, reception and orien- 
tation, assistanc*e, eval ua ti on , f ol lowup , and impact. We w^re 
alertOd to the growing interest\in programs of i nternt iona^)/i 
exchange by the T ' \? 

7--*i'roposal s to reorganize the Government for ' 
the conduct of public diplomacy,, 

---interest in international education pro- 
grans shown in the President ' s Conini ssion 
on Foreign Language and International 
Studie^^, a\M\ 
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--Helsinki accords wji^ ch , '/inidnq otber* t hif , 
sought to i^romoLe educational excham^efi- as 
won as. furthoi- dcvvlopnent and i mf)rov,or.ieMt 
, of f oiei qn ^lanquaqe toacliinc^. 

■It was evil^>nt. whvn. we initiated our review that the ^ 
nierqer ot the Bureau of Kducat ional ' and -Cultural Affairs in 
the Sta-te Pef^artment and the United States I n format i on 
Aqency would eventually result in a number of ory ani za t i onal 
chanqes witlnn the adn i ni s t ra t i ve apparatus nanaqinq the 
exchanqe protj.ranis. Thcretote, vip confined our attention ' . 

duruiq tlie l«ifview W tliese many 'p rocesses i 

Tlu- proc(%sses associated witli the excl^anqe f)roqrai:is vary 
bet,ween the academic and international v i s i tor s p roq r ans ' 
Moreover, the term "Fulbriqht proqram" is anibiquous. To'some, 
It means only the academic proqrams, to others i t means the 
proqiams coveied hy the Fulbriqh.t-Hays Act whicli embraces 
t)oth the academe aiui international .visitors programs. * 

FU national commissions carry out the academic proqrams ^ 
in 44 countiies; BFS exer^cises important responsibilities « ' 

ovei the academe proqrams. Neitlier commissions nor F^FS have 
. anytFiiiu, to do wi t]i the international visitors proqram. . ^ 

Academic grants are ad ve r t i sed ' a nd awa-rded competively 
international visitors are carefully chosen by sen-ior embassy 
oi ticials. , The acad em i c .p rocj rams seek the "best"; the inter- 
national visitors proqram seeks the "important." Academic 
ql-antees are required to complete evaluation reports on com- 
pietion of their qrants; international vi sitors are not 
l^iliLLrt'lf to do anything in a manner of speakinq. Academfc 
qrantees aw F>rovided with orientation materials dealing wi-th 
the culture., history, etc., of the other country; international' 
visitprs do not r ece i ve i n s t r uc t i ona 1 materials (unless they 
request them) other than of a prac t i cal ' na t ure . Academic 
qiantees are provided wi.th assi stance -when they request it- 
international visitors, for the most part, are accompanied' 
durinci their stay in the United States and assistance is . 
ofteieci l>efcue it is requested. The academic programs are 
two-way prcK)rams; the international visitors program is a 
oiu-way fuoqrcii. The acacfemic proqrams i n f J uence t hose in 
education; the international visitors proqram i'nfluences those 
in pel 1 t ICS, government , business, labor, media, etc. t " 




,>scopr: OF RtiviKV; 



I 



Wo r(wi<^wo(i rocords and .he}d discUssions wffch officials 



. ■ ■■ •■ 

/ — The -Internationa^ Corhn^uni ca ti cSn Atjency"in Washinqton, 
D.C. • ' •" , • , " . 

--The Otfice of lOducatton, Pepa/tmont of Healtl\, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington^ D.C. (for those programs 
authorized by section 102 ( b) (6) of t he ' Fulbright-Hays 
Act managed directly by them and the teacher exchange 
prog ran managed under an I CA contract) . 

. --Twelve embassies abroad and eight binational commi s- 
sic^tu;: 

Fi nl and Binational Comm i ssi on 
Cietmany " 

^ Yugoslavia ' 

Nigeria Does not have a commission 

Japan Binational Commission 
Phi 1 ipF^i " 
Colombia " 
f:cuador " • ■ 

Guatemala Does not have a commission 
V Mexfi CO 

Indotu^sia " 

India Binational Commission 

--Contracting agencies: 

Council for International Exchange of Scholars, 
Washi ng ton , D. C . ; - 

Institute of International Education,, • 
New York City and Washington, D.C; and 

Africans-American Institute, Washington, D^C 

Tlie 12 countries combined accounted for slightly more 
than 20' percent of the dollar and number of exchanges. in the 
fiscal year 1978 total worldwide program but acpounted for 
slightly under 10 percent of the total number of countries 
with which exchanges are conducted. 

r 

We did not include ICA*s Ameriqan Speciali sts Program 
in our review. At the time we^ began our review, it was 
believed that material changes in the American Specialists 
Program would take place probably invalidating any findings 
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wc^might rtiake wif.h respi^. ho th At: program, guch changes did 
occur. An American Participant Program i& now carried out 
undGi: guidano« furnished by the Associate Director for Pio- 
grams. The Associate Directortor Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, responsible for the exchange programs covered by 
oui;^ review, continues to have responsibility for a program 
tor Acadeinj^/CuLtural Speci al:f st% . 

Chapters 2 through 1, which follow,- dehl exclusively with 
the academic exchanges. The cone 1 ud i n^chapter , chapter 8, 
deals with the I nterna t iorvai Visitors Prt5ljram. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

In commenting on this report, the International Communi- 
cation Agency (see app. I ) agreed tha t -add i t i ona 1 attention 
should bf? devoted to orientation and that in the "final anal- 
ysis many of the tough judgments must be left to those nearest 
to the program--the bi natiotialX commissions, and US.ICA posts." 
ICA did^not concur with our vi4w on allowances and stated that 
it was "finding a number of syijrptonuB of a sejrious problem" 
with allowances. . d " ^ 

The Chairman of the Boa^^of Foreigrj Scholarships (see 
app. II) in commenting on t h (^^^j^^xLt. agreed with many of our 
conclusions. He bel i eved> i t ^uld^ be useful to point out the 
success of the Fuibright program. Further, he believ6!d that 
allowances wete rapi dly .becomi ng a, major problem. 

We also obtained' oral comments from officials'of the 
Office of Education. -'They made a number o.f s.ugg^ted changes 
and comments which were cons i der^d* i n the final preparation 
of this report. » • ' ' . 



COST AND PARTICIPANTS BY G R ANT CATBQORIES 

■ — — 3 r 

FOR QOUOTRIES OOVEyED BY GfyP REVIEW (note a) 
~T~ » (fiscal year 1978) 



Country 



Gradua te stud^ntg 
Ckants Tbtial 
cost 



Cb leant) i<i 7 . 

l^ciiacior 4 

ck>nTiai^Y 107 

Finland 4 
r>ikit.oM\ala 

India 2 

lrxk:>nesia I 

vTatJan - > 

Mex i Oo y 14 
Niqeria 
Phi I ij^jines 1 

Yuqoslavia _5 

, 'I\)tal . 150 



Poyeiqn 

J- 

41 
24 



126 
8 
1 
9 
18 
24 
14 
2 
2b 
_20 

313 



(000 

emitted) 



Senior scholars 
iGrants TXptal 
U.S. ' Foreign ' coet 



(000. 
anitted) 



$ 144 


13 • 


1 $ 


119 




4 


- 

* 


49 


> 

1,508 


56 


59 


808 




13 


7 


122 


6 


1 




24 


79 


37 


39. # 


626 


123 


5 


6 


183 


201 


12 


.15 


438 


204 


9 




144 


17 


9 


16 


184 


171 


6 


•2 


67 


152 


42 


14 


510 


$2,8l5 

■ i 


207 


159 $3 


,274 



Internatioruil 

visitors 
Grants Coat 



' (000 
omitted) 



14 

33 



42 

21 
10 
;!6 
20 
51 
33 
73 
21 
52 



$ 44 

36 



110 
49- 
19 
90 
93 

136 
^ 82 

241 
83^ 

141 



124 



d/'I\«acher exchanges and American Participant grantees are not included because 
c)t ^ho small number. 
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CHAPTER 2 

♦ - FINDIN<:fg AND CONCLUSIONS 

h DECEhfTRALIZEg PROGRAM 

conclMsions IS thd t xH f f er i ng c i rc unis t^nces in each of the 

r^ce'pUon'^^r.nJ'f'' '^'^ P-cesses of participant selecUon, 
impact. ' ^«^ientation, assistance, evaluation, follpwup, and 

ance for ^h^'^ foreign Schol arshi ps publ i shes pol icy' g uid- 
ment o?f i^i 1 ^--^»^ange programs. Top agency mLage- 

ment officials issue program instructions to the field imnlf^- 

olf cril"Tn'tie''L:?1 f^™^"-"^ ad^hi strati v,'proced:^es. 

When f.s deeded niclsa'r: Zl^'t?:"^ 1^' ""^''^^ guidance 
example: necessary to further (fcogram objectives , for 

— Board policy, provides for preference, to be ' ^ 

given, to applicants without a. previous oppor- 
tunity to study abroad. In Japan prior expe- 
rience abroad is r^uilred in one category of 
t ao«demic -exchange, and preference is given to 
those who have studied abroad in certain cate- 
gories in Japan and Indonesia. 

'""^'5,^^^?-" student renewals are pernii Ued for an 
additional year or years in order to enable 
students to acquire U . S . -deg ree s . However, ' 
because in sone countries foreign students are 
leluctant to retui^n home after an extended stay 
in the Uhited States, program officials abroad 
do not permrt foreign student renewals. 

—American renewals are generally not permitted 
since a grant for a second year deprives some- 
one else; however, in Yugoslavia,, American 
renewals aee encouraged as a matter of policy 
be^^use of difficulties Americans have in 
settling in therer 

-Board policy provides for mutuality in exchanges. 
I.e., a reasonable balance between the number of 
foreign and American academic participants.' But 

^ wa^r^?^^^^^^^ 'r'^ ^^^^y ^^^^ — pt in varying • 
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— Field officials are V^^pposed to mahv^aln 
contact with former fo'rjeign grantees — for 
the most part, jthis is vir"feually ignored 
in'al.1 eountries. . - 

— iDinational qommissions are understood to be 
in' control'of the program in 44 countries 
(8 of the 12 r^v^ewed by. us). In 1977 
Washitrgton reversed some decisions the 
- Commission in Ecuadot l?dd taken in suspend- 
ing the- grants of s<?me American graduate 
student researchers, resulting in all .the 
Ecuadorean Board members resigning. 1/ 

In addition to varying country circumstances, there may 
be a historical reason why officials in the field deviate 
from Washington guidance. From 1953. to April 1978, manage-' 
ment in Washington was in the State Department while manage- 
ment in the field'was the responsibility of ICA (formerly the 
United States Information Agency). We believe Washington 
officials sl^ouJ^d continue to allow field officials broad lati- 
tude in mah&^in.§ 4^ountry programs. 

EMP.tlASIS ON NUMBER Of GRANTS . 

< . M. ■ * 

The emphasis on JCeeoing the number of grants up is having 
an impact on the selection and other processes. For example: 

— Because increasing program costs in Japan 
caused a reduction in the number of grants, 
program officials there proposed a reduction 
j n allowances' for Americans in Japan for the 
1979-80 academic yeat. BPS objected because 

/ • . ■. • 



1/BFS noted that the incident in 1977 regarding the resicyia- 
tion of the Ecuadorean members of the binational commission 
could have been avoided had there been earlier and more' 
adequate consultation between the post, the Department of 
State staff and the BPS. It involved a Commission repommen 
dation that a grant to an 'Ame^rican graduate student be ter- 
m^inated for cause. The Commission was not informed, how- 
ever, that a grant termirratipn involves the concurrence of 
the BFS, which as the grant selector also must be the grant 
terminator. Because of a failure to communicate promptly 
as events occurred, the Commission members resigned (later 
withdrawing their resignations) before the case was ever 
referred to the BFS. 

r 
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, It believed that any impairment of allowances 
• would be .unwise. Officials iff Japan dropped 
their proposal hWt remained concerned -that 
redijctions in the numbers of ' participant s 
would hurt procjr'an visibility and impact in 
Japan. . " . . 

— During our review in the Philippines, we noted 
that American Rost-doctoral gran^ts were for a 
S^month duration. Official? there t6ld us that 

. the^ 5-month. grant was not as productive nor as 

^ffl^^uif . ^^.^ f^^il academic year grant and that 
most Philippine universities would prefer an 
An^erican lecturer for a full academic year. But 
the Commiss*ion was unwilling. to reduce the number 
of grants in order to expand the duration of 
them ^ven though i f was realized it would be 
, more effectrve in terms of cost to do so. 

on ^. "^^^ ifnpact on the processes resulting from the emphasis 
on keeping the number of grants up is shown in -the following 
ex^amples: , -t-wwiny 

In Finland, presenting a formal orientation 
program for American Fulbright grantees .has 
been a problem, according to officials there, 
because, among other reasons, the Commission 
has limited f-unds for orientation. 

--In Germany, the Fulbright alumni magazine, 
used i.n part for followup, was terminated 
in 1968 because of funding cuts and there 
are no plans to resume publication. 

Indian grantees are provided an informal - 
predeparture or len tat ion* at one of four tnain 
cities; formal orientation i-* not held 
because of the distances involved and 
expense of bringing them to one location. 



•-In both Japan and Indonesia, we were informed 
that one American applicant may be accepted 
over another b^ause of the difference in 
allowance requirements. 



During the secoWhal f of the 1960s, the progra"m expe- 
rienced severe funding cuts. The chart on page 14 shows the 
trend in spending for the last 20 years in '1972 dollars 
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l*Voi.i $30 laillion in 1959, the prcxjran climbed to about $75 
million in 196b and f.bai'pl y 'd topped to. the $39 nillion levt?l 
"in 1969. Kxcept for a si cj ni t i ca*ri t reduction ;n 1977, it has 
ifnaineci dt about the 1969 l^vel since then in real terms. 

■ -^v 
Because of the reduction in the latter 1960s, program 
olficiaJK |iave worked hard to obtain external funding. This 
funding takes several forms: increased fundi^ng by other 
.gover nment. ^uf- host institutional cost-sharing (universities 
pay tuiticm, allowances, and stipends or parts thereof), 
and partial grant funding with the grantee or some other 
program picking up the remainder. 

An indication ol how far program officials have gone to 
strech ptogran dollars ca/i be ^een in a practice employed 
in 'Japan. Aid Japanese recipients of all-expense grants are 
c^sked whether they are willing and able to pay one-way air^ 
t ranspotta t ion to the United States^ in order to make funds 
availal)le for additional grants. In 1977-78, 10 of 22 recip- 
ients replied positively. 

The Poard noted in its connien^ts on the report that the 
"number of grants versus program resources is a real dilemma, 
particularly with static budgets and shrinking dollars*" The 
Board feared * * * that if grants are Vec^^ced to minimum 
numbers there is a danger that the Fulbright Program will be 
too small to continue to exist*", 

■ ** 

Because ot the emphasis on keeping the number of grants 
up' and eailier funding reductions, some of the processes 
relating to the exchanges may be shortchanged. There is no 
way to assess the impact of (1) increasing grant periods at 
the expense of grant numbers, (2) enha/icing orientation at 
tfe expense of followup., or (3) improving allowances at the 
expenar of some other aspect. Such decisions are soft judg- 
ment s ues t le f t t"o knowledgeable field officials* 

POSSIbLK FUNDING INC REASES AND OPTIONS ^ 

The Foreign Relations Authori za tioil Act ^ Fiscal Year 
1979, approved October 7, 1978, called J|L>n the President to 
§ubmi t a plan to the Congress for signi f roantly inoreas^d 
financial resources for the exchange-of-persons program* 

By message dated February 23, 1979, the President sub- 
mitted the plan to thet Congress . With a f i sc.al year 1979 
actual increasejof abotit $4.4 million, and a proposed budget 
increase o f about '$|,. 6 million for fiscal year 1980, the 
President's plan cafls for additional $5 mi 1 1 ion-a-year 
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ICA (formerly Stale Department) Fulbright Exchange 
of Persons Programs: fiscal year obligations expressed 
in 1972 dollars using GNP implicit price deflators for 
Federal Govfernment purcfiases of goods and services 
from page 187, Economic Report of the President, 
January 1979. 
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growths for fiscal years 198(1, 1982, and 
5-year period, further increases of over 
* projected to cover overseas cost 



1983. For the same 
$30 million are 
increases. 



jl$ these increase^ materialize, four options or com- 
binations thereof would be to (1)' increase the number of 
grants, (2) improve allowances and sery^cesy (3) concentrate 
increased funding in' a few countries to make a substantial 
difference in those countries in both number^ of grants 
and improved services, and/or (4) increase support for coop-' 
erative programs with private institutions. The third option 
might be coupled with strategies to attract additional host 
-country funding or to initiate the process 
new binational commissions. 



to establish 



ASSESSMENT OF THE •PROCESSES 



t 

Essentially, our jreview was directed to the processes 
of arv-exchange , i.e., the selection process, receiving and 
orienting exchangees, assiptifig them during their sojourn* 
subsequent followup, ^aiutionyof the exchange experience;. 

and assessing the impact of tViQ exchange » 

.% ■ .. • 

Generally, we believe the processes of selection, orien- 
tation, and assistance are handled adequately. T|iis judgmerft> 
takes into account (1) deviations from Washington policy 
guidance that are justified based on circumstances peculiar 
to the country and (2) the skimping on some services in some 
countries to keep the number of grants'up.. 

We do believe commissions hnd posts may wish to g^ve 
consideration* to a practice now employed in some countries 
with good result?. This is the use of a conference for, 
American Fulbrighters for (1) cultural or ientation , 2 ) pro- 
gram evaluation, and (3) a discussion of individual admini- 
strative needs and concerns with ICA officers in the field'* 
The conference i s used in Germany, India, and Nigeria. 
> 

In Germany, -it is a week long program, that brings 
together American Fulbrighters and, recently, Fulbright gr^n-. 
tees from some other European programs. in 1977, coafe^rees 
discussed American studies in Europe.. The topic in 1978 was 
"Educational Refortrms in Europe and the Impact on Exclfanges^ 
During the meetinjpi. Commission officials meet with grantees, 
identify probleiitS> and incorporate needed changes in program 
activities and Tor ienta t ion materials to better meet grantee 
needs. 4 . ' 
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Jn India, the Ciammission sponsors a formal 1-week ori- 
entation seminar,,. usually in September, for all American 
Fulbrighters. The Prime Minister attended the 1977 confer- 
ence* 

The Nigerian midpoint conference, a 2- to 5-day event, 
provides the American Fulbrighters in Nigeria with an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss matters of common interest. The 
December 1977 conference included a Nigerian Cultural plresen- 
tatlon and meetings with cultural officers from other embassies 
And with prominent Nigerians. As for program administration, 
feedback from grantees is used in improving the orientat ion 
program. ' \ '■ ' ' 

T^iese conferences provide- an opportunity for the Ful- 
brighters to (1) be addressed by the America^ Ambassador and 
other important people, (2) get to know one another, and (3) . 
mutaally reinforce one another in their efforts to cope with 
common problems. After reviewing many grantee-prepared eval- ■ 
uation reports, we found that the American Fulbrighters in 
Germany, India, and Nigeria found their experiences more 
satisfying as a consequence of these conferences. 

THE PROBLEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The only substan^Hal problem disclosed in our review is • ♦ 
the pervasive di^icultiKf aced by American grantees in 
Yugoslavia.-. (See pp. 32 to 34.) -A costly solution to the 
problem, one that appears re^asonable under the circumstances, 
is the practice in Yugoslavia to encourage American grantees 
to renew their grant for a second year during which they 
have either resolved or learned toUiv*^ with the problems. 
This is costly because, depending on h6w one looks at it, it 
makes each grant cost about twice as much *r it effectively 
cuts in half the number of Americans who would otherwise 
^benefit from a Fulbright grant to Yugoslavia. Although we 
* have no recommendation to make with respect to this problem 
it is evident that action underway needS**Ki^ be continued to 
alleviate the problems as rnuvh as possible; 

ABSENCE OF FQLLOWUP, EVALUATION, 
AND IMPACT ASSESSMENT 

Many reports on the Fulbright program over the years have 
pointed out the lack of fdllowup. Our review in 12 countries 
showed that fdllowup was limited and informal. (See pp. 45 to 
47.) We found no convincing reason for not doing the followup. 
Perhaps it is not considered worth doing by field officials. 

- ■ 
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It may be worthwhile to consider alternatives to tradi- 
tional notions of followup. One ^^uggested alternative is 
periodically reconvening foreign Fulbrighters abroad for a 
semijiar on current d|2velopmen ts in thieir academic field 
^ (American specialists might be included) • Although some semr 
inars directed to former Fulbrighters and non-Fulbr ighters 
alike may occwrr an official program, instead of followup as 
it is now understood, would focus attention on its importance 
Also, this type of sponsored seminar would >permit the accum- 
ulation of experience helpful to program development. 

■ « - 

Little is being done in the areas of evaluation and 
-impact, other than through grantee-prepared evaluation 
reports — the obvious complication is the lack of suitable 
cr i ter i a . . ^ 

On the other hartd^ it' is clear that the program pro- 
motes cross-gul tural awareness and international education 
leading t^ mutual understandi ng * ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 



SELECTION 

The qualities and personalities of the individual parti- 
cipants determine the outcome of the exchanges in the Fulbright 
program, because it is a per son- to-per son program. The impor- 
tance of the selection process cannot be. over stated . 

THE PROCESS 

^ The selection of grantees for the Fulbright prigram 
involves long and complex o[5erations. The selection process 
varies wi,th t^ach specific country and with each program 
category. 

The selection process Ll^egins with the annual country ' ' 
proposal prepared by the binaKional commission or post. The 
proposal outlines the goals to be attained through 
exchanges during the year in broad terms. it establishes- 
target numbers of exchanges for each category of exchange, 
any restrictions on the exchangees' pursuits while in the 
ci^untry, and the pr*iorities of selection, if any. The offi- 
cials who prepare the country proposal control the direction 
and priori ties, of the Fulbright program for that country. 
„ The Board of Foreign Scholarships approves all country pro- 
posals before they are implemented. 

American selection s 

Spe.cific country requirements are furnished to private 
agencies, in the United states who operate under contract to 
ICA. The principal contract agency for students is HE in 
New York City. HE widely advertises the availability of 
the ICA Fulbright student grants. 

/ * 
Student applications are reviewed by a campus committee 
which may rank the students against one another as to ability, 
suitability, and adaptability for a foreign exchange. At 
this level, the personal attributes of the applican't can be 
judged through" interviews . No applications can be eliminated 
at this point. 

Following the campus committee review, the applications 
are sent to HE where they are screened for eligibility. 
The applications are then presented to the appropriate HE 
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national screoniru) coinini 1 1 ees . 1/ There are 13 area and 15 
subject natter committees. The committees rank the applicants 
and cotapile a "^anely^ ol recommended principal and alternative 
c a \y\ i d a t e s f o r \' ac li/ c6i\ n t r y . 

Sel-ection ot American senior scholars is similar. Follow- 
"'incj recei[)t ot j^peciJic country requirements, CIKS (located 
in Washinijton, r.C.) advertises the availability of grants- and 
receives applications for them. Generally, sefrior scholars 
ate p^iolessors who c^o abroad to lecture ox to do research* 
Application papers, including i^eferences, are reviewed by CIRS 
advisory couimi t tees-; -made up of subject-matter and geogra- 
plnc9)l~area spec iall'sta. There are 5 area .and/about 50 
sul) jec t-nat ter advisory comnlittees. The arVa^ad vi sory com- 
mittees compile the recommended country panels of pi:incipal 
a nd a 1 1 e r n a t e c a nd i dates. 

Hoth 111-; and CIKS send the recommended panels of prin- 
cipal and ^^Iternate candidates and thei r appl ica tions to 
the appropriate posts or binational commissions and through 
I(A to the BKS. 

The panivls and applications are reviewed at the posts 
or bincitional Vomitvi ssi ons for suitability for the exchange; 
projects are J^rreened for political sensitivity and feasi- 
bility; and pl|^cemerrts and at I i'l i ations with appropriate 
i r\sti tut ions are arranged. It posts or binational commis-r 
sions ()l^]^^^^t to the ranking of j^>r i ncipal and alternate can- 
.didates, they make their objections and alternative choices 
known to PFS. 
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In soru^ instances the foreign governments are involu^,/ 
in the selection process at this time. In Indonesia, for"^ 
xample, t\\v Government must af>prove all overseas exchanges 
nd selects the American stucients whom they co-sponsor. 



Foreicjn select i on 

The process of selecting foreign participants abroad is 
similar to the one used in the United States for American 
participants. Grant opportunities are based on country pro- 
posals approved by Bf-'S. 




1/F^PS noted in Ats comments "that the ✓fffembers of screening and 
advisory co^ffiii t tees assi s ti ng Il-f^^d CIES are unpaid, selec^ 
ted academics who serve in a voluntary capacity. Without 
their ex{>ert services and the resulting peer/ review system, 
the Pulbright program would be much more vulnerable to cri-> 
ticisni in its selection process." 
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Potential applicants aro notified of the opportunities 
in a variety of ways. In Yuqofilavia and Fcuador, a^ivertise- 
■ments were published in mass oiruulation newspapers because 
officials in these countries felt this was the? best way to 
notify potential applicants. On the other hand, no adver- 
tisements are made in Mexico and Indonesia; instead the 
grant opportunities; are made known to key people who in turn^ 
pass the intorination on until it eventually reaches potential 
applicants. 

Appl i (Nations are scrt^enecl in a yariety of ways, but the 
process in every case is layered and' the , post s or commissions 
in the end compile 1 i sti nqs ,^ general ly ranked in order, of 
the principal and alternative candidates for the exchange. 
The selecjtion cc^mmittees aversea^'^ send their recommended pan- 
els through ICA to I IF: and cil-S for placement in and accept- 
ance by U.S. institutions, and to BPS for final api^val . 

IIK sends foreign student applications to the institu- 
tions requi?sted by the students as well as other institutions 
that have the p^rograms of study desirtfd by the applicant. 
IIF also seeks funding support from the institutions. The 
goal is to give the applicant as many choices and the best 
financial arrangements possible to minimize the cost to the 
program. The student makes the final choice among. the 
institutions which have agreocJ to accept him/her. 

CIi:s follows a similar pattern in placing foreign senior 
scholars. Also, a common practice is for a senior scholar 
to personally make contact from at)road with the desired host 
institution to work out suitable arrangements. 

jil^J"g_LS[I'_ S c hi o 1 a r h i p s 

BKS has final approval authority over each selection^ 
No grants are issued nor notifications of award made beforK 
EU'S has approved selected cancJidates. BPS has six area sul?- 
coinmittees to review the panels of nominees against country 
proposals and the IVt;S po.bi>cy statement. nr^S also has a sub- 
committee to review and approve the OF Fulbright nominees. 
Following the RFS review and approval, grantees are notified. 

SOME IM PORTANT CON S I DFRATIOMB 
A FFLICTIN G THF SF[.FCTI0N PROCFSS 

M n 1 11 a 1 u nd e r s t and i ng . 

« • 

The term "mutual understanding" is used in the basic 
legislative authorization for the Full/right program. "Mutua- 
lity" is advanced by having a reasonable balance in participa- 
tion by American and foreigners. (See ch. 7.) 
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Repeat grantees and student renewaj^g 

Advancing ''understanding" means involving as many parti- 
cipants as possible which in t4J.rn/leads to policies on avoid- 
ing repeaters and minimizing renewals* Strictly speaking, 
a repeater is a- grantee who previously received a B'ulbright 
grant.. Less strictly speaking, a repeater can be defined as 
a grantee who previously studied in the United States. A 
renewal is an additional grant tacked on to an existing grant, 
usually for a similar period of time as the existing grant. 

^ BPS policy discourages selecting repeaters and tjeeks to 
minimi ze renewals except for grants to foreign students seeki ng 
degrees in the United States. In practice, however, officials 
abroad sometimes deviate from the policy in view of circum- 
stances existing if\ Jt^he countries in which they operate. ^ 
Consequently, officials in Japan require Japanese lecturers 
and researchers to have had previous experience in the 
United States. Those officials aJ^so give preference to 
American senior scholars with prior experience in Japan* - 
Similarly, in Indonesia, previous experience is required for 
.grantees in certain categories* These deviations from BFS 
policy are justified on the basis that they are necessary 
to the success of the exchange. 

In 11 of the 12 countries visited, we found few cases 
where American scholars had their grants renewed for an^ 
add i ti onal period . In the remaining country, Yugoslavia, 
officials there encouraged An^erican grantees to renew their 
grant for an additional year. Because of the problems 
experienced by American grantees in Yugoslavia (see p. 32), 
this policy is designed to improve the overall quality, of 
the exchange experience. 

Foreign s tudents not returning hom e 

For years , many foreign students in the United States 
have sought to remain in tPie United States on completion of 
their studies. ICA officials have sought to minimize this 
problem in the Fulbright program through the selec tion process * 

In India, only employee^ Ph * D. candidates are selected 
for the program and their 1-year grant is nonrenewable. Mn 
some other countries mature and empj-oyed candidates are 
selected. Many of these are employed by universities or 
governments. ^ 

w 

In the Philippioes, we found that 11 of 85 or 13 percent 
of Filipino grantees from 1970 to 1976 did not return hpme* 
The Commission in the Philippines recently ^^J^jjsti tuted 1-year 
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nonrenewable, nondegree grants which should^ reduce this prob- 
lem.' Based on our findings in the 12 countries reviewed, we 
found that foreign students not returning home is not a prob- 
lem in the Fulbright program. ' 

C oordination with othe r pr ograms - . 

>/e found no formed coordination in the field among the 
various international exchange programs. Officials abroad 
responsible for the Fulbright exchangee were aware of other 
exchange programs and, in some instances, this influenced 
their choice of participants. 

In both Japan and India, we were informed that officials 
use the Fulbright program to balance the number of American 
and foreign participants in the tot;al exchange effort with the 
United States. ' 

■ In some countries, the Agency for jin terna ti onal Develop- 
ment (AID) and the ICA Fulbright program both operate. The 
AID program, among other things, brings foreign students" to 
the United States for development-related training. The ICA 
program brings foreign students to the United States for edu- 
cation under a program designed to enhance mutual understand- 
ing- . . 

Should the ICA program- be dijrected to achieving an AID 
country objective? Officials in Guatemala said the Fulbright 
program was not tied (^irectly to Guatemala economic develop- 
ment needs. We were also informed that the integrity of the 
Fulbright ^program might be questioned by GOatema'lans if it \ 
were. In view of the small size of the ICA 'student program 
there (one e^ch year), the matter is of 1 i ttle^ consequence . 

In both Indonesia and the Philippines there i s no formal 
coordination between AID and ICA although ther^ are frequent 
contacts between managing officials. In bo%h countries, ICA 
exchanges are seen contr i buti ng" to economic development 
objective*^ but with eicchanges directed in areas excluded in" 
AID programing. ^ 

In Colombia, ICA does not program to meet the needs of 
the AID program but establishes priorities for developing^ 
countries goals. The.se may or may not coincide with AID goals 
but do support the needs of a devedopi ng"^ count ry . (The remain- 
ing countries covered in our review do not have AID programs.) 

In our opinit)n, the judgment as to whether and to what 
extent the ICA program ought to b€» directed to meeting'^ 
country's economic development goals should re\y heavily oq 
U.S. officials managing the ICA program in the country. 




BFS, in responding to the above view, noted that the 
Fulbr icjh t-Hays Act did not Fntend for the academic progi:am 
to achieve AID country objectives. The Board further noted 
that "it was not so conceived by the Congress nor ever so 
viewed by the Board of F-'oreign Scholarships. The basic ques- 
tion is one o f - g rea t consequence . " The Board further stated 
"that the extent to which any given .counti:*y's academic ex- 
change program is directed to meeting fhat country's economic 
development goal 53 is one which should involve consultation 
between the BFS, ICA, and the appropriate post before 
decisions are made." , 

Viv Ci(^]ive that lU-'S and ICA Washington should' be consulted 
if the academic program's sole objective is to meet an AID or 
ecc)tu)niic developiiH^nt goal. 

^ J 

Fulbright grants are openly announced and awarded com- 
petitively. Sometimes a managing official seeks or has been/ 
requested to seek a spjeci f i c al 1 y named individual to partici- 
pate in a particular exchange. For example, a unive;:sity 
abroad, in specifying its neecls for an American lecturer in a 
certain field with certain expertise, may have a particular 
person in mind and may request that person. Because qf the 
understanding on open competition, applications for grants 
where thtre are named requests for the position are announced 
'and screened in the same manner as for unnamed requests. 

We have been unable to determine the number of named 
requests, but based on our'review of individual case files in 
12 countries, we would estimate the numjper .of named . request s 
at around 5 to 10 percent of the number of senior scholars in 
the program. Whether jj^ease involves a named request is not 
always cle^ar. In some instances a particular individual may 
be "sugc^ested" rather thfen named. It is' also possible that 
nominating officials could directly infortn a preferred 
individual of an upcoming grant oppor tuni ty and ask him to 
apply. If the preferred individual meets t'he selection 
criteria, the name will be included on the qualified lists 
and wUll probably be the one se-lected. 
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CHAPTER 4 ' 

ORIENTAtlON , RECEPTION , AND A SSISTANCF 

Aocordinq to the Board of Foreign Scholarships' Policy 
Statement of June 9, 1975: . 

"The importance to the success of the program of 
effective orientation, briefing, and counseling 
of American and national participants is recog- 
nized by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. An 
important function of the Dfep^tment, the bina- 
tional Commissions, and posts shall^'be to insure 
appropriate orientation, briefing, and counseling 
to assi St ^ranteesH to derive maximum benefit from 
thei r- experience afbyoad."' 

ORIENTAL' I ON ' • f ^ 

V ^- Orientation involves two distinct components, (1) prac- 
tical information on living conditions in the host country. 
Its people, visas, clothing, currency, customs requirements, 
medical facilities, and- other basic information essential to 
enable f.articipants to cope with a new environment and (2) 
information on the historical, economic, political, and 
cultural background of the host country, social customs and ' 
traditions of the people, and such other information further- 
ing mutual understanding. This can be-referred to as cultural 
orientation. Generally, commissions or posts ^are responsi- 
ble foy orientation programs for both American and foreign 
par tic 1 pants . . ^ ^ . . 

All 12 countries visited have an orientation program 
designed to provide participants with practical information 
to ease the ad]ustment process. Except for Atjiericans in 
Yugoslavia, where there are many problems, we judge this 
part of the orientation to be generally adequate based on 
the comments of participants. ' . 

With respect to th^t orientation designed to further 
mutual understanding by providing participants with infor- 
mation on the historical, political, and other background 
information of the host country, whether existing programs 
are adequate depends on how one sees th^ objective of the 
program. In view of the costs of orientation, in both 
program funds and time, officials can rationalize an abbra 
yiated ofientation program in order to maximize the objec- 
tives of providing foreign students with U.S. degrees, 
providing the most time to American professors to teach 
abroad, and providing maximum time for American researchers 
to conduct their research. 



In Germany, an excellent orientation program is carried 
out. A considerable portion of the Commiesion's wor^ is 
related to the supervision and orientation of both German and 
AiT.eri^^an qrantees. In the F:xecutive Director's view, the kind 
(pf orientatic^ offered by the Fulbright program has p^ved the 
wciy tor the excellent ' relations«rthe grantees have with the 
adnii ni str ^vtor s o f the program as well as adapting to the 
.sooial and academic surroundings in the host country. 

Prior to departure, a 3-day orientation session is pro- 
vidud to German students* Much of this orientation is pro- 
vided by the Fulbright Commission and stresses the structure 
of the curriculum and "higher education system in the United 
KtatOF^.^-^'AcTdi t ionally, various publications and study guides 
are provided to the students. Pesi'des this kind of inforination 
the Conmission hasl^ncluded topics rela^ted to past and current 
.aLfaiis'in Germany' so as to complement civics education pro- 
vided in the Gernum schools. 

A 3~day orientation session is also' held for (German ex- 
change teachers in conjunction with the orienta^^ion conference 
tor incoming American teacher grantees. This provides the 
teachers with an opportunity to meet and discuss the upcoming 
grant year. The German teacher grantees aire also provided 
with a handbook which provides them with practical kinds of 
information needed while in the United States. 

Review ot German student and teacher grantee evaluation 
reports showed^that the grantees were quite receptive to the 
orientation and materials provided by the Commission. The 
German grantee?^ felt that these sessions helped prepare them 
tor the year in the United State:^ ancf some suggested that the 
Jiession on Get;many*s past and current affairs was extremely 
valuable. Our discussions with former German grantees con- 
firmexi the above sentiments. * 

The commission offeirs the following orientation/reception 
sessions to Araeriean student, teac^her, and • prof essor grantees 
who will spend 1 academic ye^ar in Germany: 



Date/location 

End of July and early AugustV 
Bad--Godesberg 



Early August/Bad-Godesberg 



Mid -Sep t ember/ Bremen 



Early Oc tober/Bad-Godesberg 



Session for American 
students who will be 
Attending an 8-week 
language course prior 
to studies at German 
universi ties . 

Session for American 
and German exchange 
teachers . 

Session for second group 
of American ,studenfs 
( nonl ang uagel . 

Session for American 
lecturers and research 
scholars. 



These sessions arfe designed to provide the grantees with in- 
formation on the program year in Germany. Special orientation 
programs are also designed for the grantees' spouses and 
children. The Commission has prepared two publications which 
provide the American grantees wi t'h both practical information 
on Germany and the German univeriSi ty 'system . These are pro- 
vided before arrival in Germany. In addition, the ' Commi ssion 
issues four newsletters each academic year which f^fovide 
grantees in^c^rmation on grant requirements. 

Our review of former American grantee files showed that 
the grantees were very impressed with the orientation sessions 
and the material s .provided to them by the Commission. One '4 
aspect that was frequently mentioned as being particularly 
helpful was the names and . addresses of Fulbtigh ter s who were 
Completing their grant period. This provided neV grantees 
with the opportunity to meet and discuss the program with 
someone who had "just gone through it. 

yi'Besides the orientation provided by the Commission, we 
were told by Embassy officials that the Embassy holds two 
functions for Fulbrighters in Germany each academic year. 
One is an orientation provided by the Ambassaor, and the 
other is a briefing by the program exchange officer and the 
political and economic counselors on the situation in 
Germany, how an Embassy functions, etc', 

a 

The Executive Director views.'the orientation provided 
by the Commission anA sessions held by the Embassy as the 
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inainptays of the F'Ulbriqht Comnussion's proyram. In his 
e^^timat ion / these conferences are the primary reason for ^ 
the HUoce5;s en;}oyeci by the Commission in academic exchanges. 
The ettort to clcsicjn orientation programs anei prepare litera- 
ture is considered worth the cost. In the past when orienta-- 
tion was reduced^by the Commission, it had a negative effect 
on the procjran. In the early 1970s , at the h<?ight of the 
stud€Mit movement, a large number of grantees demanded to be 
excused from any kind of orientation because they viewed it 
as i nj.lo.c t r i na t ion . Af a result, the Copimission experie^nced 
a number of problems .because the grantees vtere inadequately ' 
prepared. The Executive Pi rec tor stated that orientation 
5ihould^ L)e rt>intorced rather than reduced. He also said that 
all too oiten, when program funding is^reduced, orientation 
is cut back. Although establishing an orientation program 
can entail large initial cost and effort, once thi^ has been 
accomplished, the benefits derived can result in a smooth 
running prpgram. The Executive director said that these 
l:)enetits are worth the effqrt and that an effective orienta- 
tion program is the heart of a successful exchange program. 

On the other hand, in some of the other countries 
covered by our review, orientation programs were weak and 
spotty, as compared to the German progr3m, and U.S. offi- 
cials qenerail y ^said such things as "it is expensive" and 
"it is difficult" tcf\do because participants arrive at dif- 
ferent tines. Highly structured, formal orientation programs, 
as in Germany are more difficult to implement with the same 
degree of effectiveness and efficiency in countri.es with 
small exchange programs. The German, program ik the largest- 
of the procjrams throughout the world. 

In' Finland, program officials acknowl edge<3 a pr^ilW^m in 
conducting forn^al orientation sessions for'American partici- 
pants and attributed this to the fact 'that participants arrive 
at different times and funds for orientation are limited. In 
.-earlier years, lengthy orientation sessions for grantees and 
their dependents were held. These included lectures on 
Finnish society and field trips. In the fall of 1977 , the. 
orientation session was an abbreviated 1-day affair. Some 
American grantees in Finland expressed the opinion that 
orientation information is incomplete and untimely. 



In' Nigeria, all American participants are scheduled for 
a 2-day orientation session on ^arrival . In addition, the 
Ki.ibassy sponsors a 2- to 5-day midpoint conference for the 
Ai^ er icans d uri ng which the political, cultural, and economic 
situation in Nigeria is addressed. Also at this time, 
individual meetings between participants .and Embassy staff 




ate used to reView and resolve administrative natters. We 
found no conplaints from American participants about the 
orientation process in Niqeria. 

In Yu<joKlavia, Yucjofilavian F)articipants are not pro- 
vided with an orientation. In order to improve orientation, 
' American proqram officials h^^ve initiated a program to con- . 
tact grantees before their departure to the United States to 
answer their questions and to provide them with the names 
and addresses ot former grantees. 

♦ American grantees to Yugoslavia are provided with a 
handbook trom the Commi ss i on . a nd an orientation letter from 
•the E^ost abroad before leaving the United States and are 
given a 3-day orientation session on arrival by the Commis- 
sion buring the orientation, lectures are given on life in 
Yugoslavia and the practical problems of ■ ad j ustment , such as 
medical care and registration with the local police. Many 
American grantees ^^^ed the opinion that the orientation 
was inadequate and that the handbook was out of date, but we 
believe these criticisms result from the problems grantees 

nnnfJfi \ fJ"'' in YugQslavia (see p. 32), rather than the 
(luality ot \,Ue orientation. 

Indian grantees receive individual predeparture briefi'ngs 
in c^rnolly at one of the four majn ci ties-relhi , Bombay! 
Calcutta, and Madras. Program officials said that formal 
orientation is not held becauseof the additional expense of 
bunging participants to one location and because individual 
brietings have worked well. KeW ^compl a i n t s . are made by 
Indians ahiout orientation. 

./'-"^'i''!" grantees in India receive individual briefings 
on aiiival dealing with their new , assignment and certain 
administrative requirements. In addition, all Fulbrighters " 
in India, incli^ling QH grantees., are invited to a 1-week 
orientation seni-nar, usually in September of each year 
(expenses are paid by the Fulbright Commission). The seminar, 
according to program officials, serves as (1) a mutual re nforc^ 
ment tor Fulbrighters who have served in , India for'seiera} 
months and (2) orientation for newcomers. Housing condi- 
tions, transportation, health, education of dependents, 
living, habits of Indians, and many, other areas are covered 
in the seminar. Program officials expressed their view that 
the seminar IS highly beneficial and well worth the expense. 
The Prinre Minister, of India participated in the 1977 
orientation conference. . 

Indonesian student grantees ^re invited to an orientation 
program before their departure. Jhe program takes place 
over two evenings in the capi.tal city. In 1978, five of the 



eiyht student grantees aittended the program; the three who did 
not attend lived outside the capital city. Films on life in 
the United States are presented and other information Is given. 

Am)E>r icati" gran tees in Indonesia are given informal, indi- 
vidual briefings. There is no* orien ta ti on in any formal sense.. 
U.S. officials in Indonesia believe that it is not practical, to 
establish a formal orientation program because there are so few 
grantees and they arrive at different times. In addition, a 
number of Fulbr ighters have visited Indonesia previously and, 
according to these officials, do not need \ formal orientation 
session, * \ 

* Japanese st udent grantees have a substantial orientation 
program involving different activities over a period of time. 
Kach grantee is assigned to an , American host family in Japan. 
The host t^m'ilies give the grantee an oppor t uni ty to speak \. 
Knglish and learn about American lifestyles first hand. A ^; 
1-1/2 day formal orientation session is held in the spring 
Vr, each yea^- before grantees depart tor the United States. 

On the other hand, there i s no formal orientation for 
American grantees. Orientation is handled on a case-by-case 
basis. U.S. officials in Japan said^ th^t a f%rmal orientation 
was impractical because grantees arrive at different times. 
Fach fall there is a social get-- together for all American 
Fulbr ighter s (both ICA and OF grantees) at which problems 
might be addressed. • 

Filipino grantees receive a formal 2-day orientation 
session before departure. American grantees ariving in the 
Philippines receive. an informal orientation on arrival. We 
were told that the informal orientation includes ••a discussion 
of the political y soc i al , economic , and academic climate of / 
the country. U.S. of f ici als said that a formal orienjtati'on 
session is not practical because of the small number of 
American grantees and because of the different times of a, 
arrival. 

Our review of available American grantee final reports 
in the Philippines showed that .several grantees were dis- 
satisfied wi th the ori en ta tion---one mentioned that it was . 
nonexistent, U..S. officials acknowledged they have not done 
,a gocKl ]ob in providing orientation to American grantees. 



.The attention ^to orientation in the 12 cour?ti^ies we 
visited varies enormously,^ Through the use of handbooks 
(providing grantees with the names and addresses of former 
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grantees) and written material, grantees, both American and 
foreign, generally seem to receive adequate practical infor- 
mation to enable them to adjust to the new environment. 

However, in several countries, American grantees receive 
littl.e, it any, current political, economic, and similar 
information about the host country. Where it is done well, 
important officials in the host country provide this infor- 
mation formally in a group. This method contributes to 
mutual understanding but is expensive and time consuming. 

Foreign grantees residing outside of the capital city 
are often unable to participate in the formal orientation 
sessions for departing grantees because of costs. 

Orientation is the responsibility of the commission or 
post. Some foreign student participant^, as identified by 
posts, attend an I IE-sponsored English language course in the 
United States (6 to 12 weeks) which includes some orienta- 
tion. Some' American scholars stop in Washington en route to 
their overseas sojourn and discuss their project with U.S. 
Government officials. These U.S. -based orientations, un- 
doubtedly helpful in particular situations, should not be 
confused with the formal process of orientation for Fulbright 
participants abroad. Three examples from American professors 
all involved in the Nigerian program and commenti ng .on their 
departure briefing in Washington, illustrate this. The 
grantees said : 

« 

— ''it was a farce." 

--"It was a delightful, low key briefing. 
I. presume the briefers were aware I had 
read intensively about Nigeria and did 
not burden us with elementary data." 

— "It would be useful to/h^e more time in 
Washington to take careljl visas, visits, 
and perhaps some^me foM cuTtural training 
,or discussion." \ 

Public \Law 95-426, OcXber 7*, 1978, authorizing appro- 
priations for the International Communication Agency for 
fiscal year 1979, includes aVission statement for the n^w 
Agency in section 202 , as follows in part: 

» • 

"the mission of the International Communi- 
cation Agency shall be to further the national 
interest by improving United SJtates relations 
with other countries and peopTes through the 
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broadest possi ble shar i ng of ideas , i n forma ti on , 
and educational and cultural activities. In carry- 
i ncj out thi b^Vu ssion , the International Communica tioD 
Ayency shall, among other activities-- 

tl) conduct Government-sponsor^ information^ 
ed uca't ional , and cultural activities designed-- 

» 

(A) to provide other ^peoples with a 
better understanding of the polrcies, values, 
institutions, and culture of the United States; 
and 

( B) within the statutory limits govern- 
ing domestic activities of the Agency,, to enhance 
under St cind i^ng on the part of the Government and 
people of the United States of the history, culture, 

. t udes , perceptions, and aspirations of others." 

While the experience of living and fupctioning abroad 
clearly promotes substantial understanding, we believe a for- 
mal i zed , str uct ured session in which a number of grantees 
participate is very helpful to advancing that understanding 
even further. So does BFS as well as program officials in 
Germany f Japan (for Japanese participants), India, (at least 
for American participants),, and Nigeria (again, for American 
participants) . ^ " 

In those countries where Fulbrighters are limited in 
number, it may be practicable to invite participants in other 
programs similar to the Fulbright program -in order to obtain 
a sufficient number to promote a rich interchange of ideas. 
The inclusion of others would also advance understanding of 
history, culture, etc., on their part, as well as extend the 
oppor t uni ty 'f or future contacts between exchangees. 

j^ECEPTION . ' 

Reception can be defined, based on our review, as meet- 
ing the arrivincj participant at the airport in the host coun- 
try ( the value of this depends on the country) . Americans 
going abroad apd citizens from other countries arriving in 
the United States sometimes need assistance on arrival. 

We found no problem in these respects with citizens of 
other nations arriving in the United States under Fulbright 
auspices. Such individuals are met on arrival or have been 
previously provided with adequate instructions to enable 
them to enter and proceed to their destinations on their 
own . 



In some isolated instances, Americans have complained 
about not beinq met at the airport on arrival. This can be 
a problem in some countries. In'those instances where com- 
plaints have been made, the policy has been to meet arrivals 
at the airport, but personnel shortages are offered as the 
reason for not meeting some arrivals. 

Before the recent opening of the new airport about^ 
40 miles outside of Tokyo, all American grantees were met at 
the airport on arrival in Japan. ^Currently,' they are not 
being met. Whether this will, present a proh^lem remains to , 
se*^"- ^ . ^ if 

A SSISTANCE TO THK^GRANTRP 

S^f"!'^^^^ have many problems. Stents and professors 
have difficulties with income tax laws, extending their 
visas, receiving grant funds in advance, extending the 
term of their visits, and departing early to return home . 5 

.In the bnited States, private agencies react to tte 
problems experienced by foreign grantees while in the J 
United States and seek to resolve them as best "they can. 
.Abroad, embassy cultural affairs officers (or binational 
commissions) react to the problems American grantees have 
during their sojourn. 

These agencies, both in the Uni ted' Sta tes and abroad, 
have contacts in the academic institutions to which the 
grantees are assigned and mediate difficulties that arise 
between the grantee and the host institution. 

With only one significant exception, ve found the pro- 
grams of assistance to be quite good. Grantee evaluation 
reports generally praised the timeliness and effectiveness 
of the assistance requested. In our reviews of substantial 
numbers of individual exchangfee case files both here and 
abrgad, we found that inquiries from grantees were responded 
to in a timely, constructive fashion. 

The one problem identified during our review has to 
do with American grantees in Yugoslavia. The problem is 
well known to American officials in Yugoslavia, including 
the^Ambassador. Problems experienced by the gran^iees are 
such that their effectiveness is somewhat limited during a 
1-year sojourn. Accordingly, the Post encourages grantees 
to r^ain in Yugoslavia for, a second year duri'ng which their 
effectiveness is much grpater. 
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Based on discussions with present grantees and review 
of torraer cjrantees' evaluation reports, we found that re- 
peated lequests to the Kulbright Commission in Yugoslavia 
toi ansistanco were to no avail. Some yrantees complained 
that the Commission staff simply does not respond to grantee 
corresporulenco . The most frequent and continuous problems' 
iticluie: lack of suitable housing; inadequate per diem and 
maintenance allowances; gettirjg medical attention; dnd 
universities not using grantees. ^ 

Hany grantees have e^xperienced problems in finding 
adequate fiouslng. Searching for housing can take several 
weeks, or months, resulting in the Fulbright lecturers pay- • 
i nc) their own hotel and restaurant bills. The grantees 
said that the difficulties in' finding housing places a 
strain on the lecturer-university relationship. ICA offi- 
cials in Washington told us that housing is a problem 
in most all Blast European countries. 

According to grantees, the stipends in Yugoslavia are 
considerably lower than those g,iven to Fulbright lecjiurers 
in other Fastern Furopean countries. The grantees said 
that since the qualifications for a Fulbright lecturer in 
Yugoslavia arc the same as for Fulbright lecturers in qther 
Fastern Furopean countries, the Commission should equalize 
the stipends. (American student allowances are also a prob- 
lem in Yugoslavia, see. p. 3 9.) 

< 

The. grantees said getting 5iedical attention is a prob- ^ 
lem, especially in the smaller cities. Cost was not con^ v> 
sidered a problem since all Fulbright lecturers are insured? " 
it is a problem of availability and red tape. . ICA officials 
in Washington told us this was a common problem in most East 
Furopean countries. 

Many of the Fulbright lecturers feel their professional 
talents and expertise are not being used fully or effici- 
«^ntly. For example, a lecturer may have to wait several 
months before getting a classroom and even basic teaching 
materials; even then, he may end up teaching a basic English 
course. (!lr.antees said these grant details should be worked 
out with the Commission before the grantees arrive. They / 
said there is a lack of corf^munica tion ^among the host institu- 
tions,' the Fulbright Commission, and tl^e Fulbright lectu|;|p-. 
It should be pointed out that this problem is not peculiar 
to Yugoslavia but exists in many countries. (See p. 55.) 

In December 1977 , a group of grantees met to decide what' . 
further action should be taken to resolve the problems. They 
sent a letter to the Ameri^^^ao Ambassador outlining the problems 
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fh» assistance. in a February 1978 meetinq with 

The Cultural Atfairs Officer, in a memorandum to the 
Ambassador, noted that the American grantees have sdme iLi ti 
mate complaints. He notPd i-h^i- i-k . J'-*'"^^*'f "^ve some legiti 
its -inh nK..r.lK^r I "oted that the Commission has not done 
nlLl ^ I^J' suggested to the Ambassador that the 

grantees be advised that the Embassy will continue to press 

noted Xrih" r"" '^'^"^ performance. The official 

noted that the Commission has been aslced to provide a housina 
allowance tor next year's grantees and to provide a housina 
supplement for the current year • ^ g ran tees . housing 

reminrth''"^^'''/^^^'^^ Officer advised the Ambassador to 
remind the grantees that Yugoslavia is a developing countrv 

Staterand'\''H:r ^'^^^^ - tL'^n/ t^d 

reactfon ^n ^^^^^^^^^'^ ' /hen they do not see an immediate 
this f S^-^Pi^^^ts, they should not interpret 

a?\\e%:gosi:vi:L\^^ ^"^^^^^^^ ^^-^ ^''^ - P-t 

Aff -^^ ^'^2!'^^^^ memorandum to the Ambassador, the Cultural 
Affairs OfMcer said that the United States is going to have 
to press fo¥'greater attention to the American granges' 

Commls^f- ^'.^ ''"^r^y Government support the 

Commission and wish to see it continue and improve, and 

an'Lenci"orth:V' T""' ^'""^ ^"^^^ sugge^Uon'^rom 
be aboMshei. ^"^^^^^^^^^ Government that the Commission 

be^n donrto'i^^vf;?"'.H^^^^''V^' "^PP^^ent not much had 

letters fn ^hf r - ^ ^''^"'^^^^ problems. Grantees- 

tees wp t.^tJ C^-^J^^^^iJ" have not been answered and gran- 
tees we talked with said that they had not seen aWy improve- 
ments or resolution of the previously discussed problems 

are be^r tfken" toL'^n""'" j ' ^"^^""^ what actions 

wrfh^! ^ toward resolving these problems. ih their 

writte.i response, after conclusion of our fieldwork thei 
advised that they had taken a number of steps srnce our 
visit and were determined toresolve the problems! ?or 

letter^'or'^.'^L' "^'^ P-vided.. identificatfon cards and 
letters of introduction which should be especially helpful 
in clearing red. tape when seekl\q med ical . a tten ti on The 
orientation handbook is being u^ed and more attention 
IS to be given to practical details of life in Yugoslavia 
at the orientation session. Jugoslavia 
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CHAPT ER 5 

ALLOWANCFS • 

MastHi on our rrview in 12 countrief;, the allowance prac-, 
tices did not appear overall to have adversely affected the 
j)roqran. This is best illustrated by the larye number of 
American students, l^ecturers, and researchers applying for 
the sinall number t)f C)iants. For example in 1977-78, there 
were 3,095 appl icatioihs for the 337 student grants and 2,476 
applications tor the 476 lecturer and researcher grants. 

Although there was a general satisfaction with the allow- 
ance practices there were concerns expressed which could have 
a negative impact in the future. These include inconsistent 
practices t)etween the ICA Fulbright academic exchange and the 
related cftice of Fducation Fulbright program, rising cost 
of living, and dependent sujoport. Another issue, is whether 
the f)Otentiai allowance costs should be a factor in selection. 

FFSFONS^iUL.IT.Y 

There- are no definitive guidelines for allowances, such 
as those that govern Federal employees going abroad. Although 
individual coui^try f)roqrams have established allowance rates, 
the practices vary among' program categories within countries 
and geocj raphi cal areas. There are, hov.'ever , some general 
guidelines used" in preparation of the budget. 

The I esponsi bi 1 i ty for developing allowance policies 
and/or lu-actice^ tor the academic exchange program lies in 
the hands of numerous organizations, with the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships giving the final approval. The organ- 
izations responsible include: 

Bination a l connissicn — establishes the allowance 
policies and rates for American grantees and .may 
establish supplements far grantees going to the 
United States. Fach commission establishes its 
own policies which can and often do lead to differ- 
ent practices between commissions. 

r'onconimi ssi on^pos t--estab:l i ghes rates for Ameri- 
caTi grantee in cooperation' with ICA/Wash j ng ton . 
The rates are general ly , based on the Department 
of State rates for FSO-4. .These posts have 
little or no input into" allbwances paid to those 
going to the United States. ' ^ 
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t^^itUii.!l_ii.oveinnirn_t--in sone i;istancos pay and set 
the ciUowance^; for American qrantees.^ In Yuqo- 
slavia, lot example*, the allowance rates are sot 
by the Yuqosl avian Government tor all. foreiqn 
student tj ran tees. 

.lLii^iAiule_oj_njjerna^^ on a 

survey ot [i.s. universities and colleges estab- 
lishes allowance rat^^s for foreiqn student qrantees. 

hese rates vary according to location and cost of 
l.ivinq in the area. The, lni5ti tute arranges for 
most or all ol the cost to be contributed by the 
host institution. (a new method for establishing 
allowances is to be used in. the 1979-80 academic 
year . ) 

T ^'l^i' ru^ii - J f'""! I n t er nat i otjia 1 Mxc h ange o i 
^i^i'5il^f^--estabii shes a flat' per diem rate for 
foreign scholars regardless of location. The 
Council also arranges for surjport from host 
I ri s* i t u t i o n 5- . 

Qll-i y.^^^L YA^^ 1 2 o n— e s t a I) 1 i s h o s allowances for 
Its section 102 (b) (6) of the Mutual Fducational 
and cultural Kxchange Act program based on a set 
F)ercentage of per diem all-owances (Standardized " 
Regulations) [uepared by the lepartment of State. 

Operating under broad guidelines, the. conmi ssions and 
posts have wide flexibility in the" amount and type of 
a owances that will be paid. The diffusion of responsi-.' 
bility nay lead to sone of the issues to be discussed in * 
subsequent sections. At this point it should be noted 
tf.at the maintenance allowance is the area that concerns 
most cjiantees and program officials. 

yil'IU^il'i^CK^ BFT^'FJKN ICA AND 
or ALI.OWAt.'Cl-S ' ., 
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terod hv ir^A P%:tices between Kulbright programs (adminis-, 
te ed by KA and 01.; have caused concern among Commission 
til Vet 1 lesse^^ degree non-Commission countries that 

the ICA-sponsored progr am HvS .l,osi ng candidates to the OF pro- 
'in^nr ' ^'^^"^^'^^ allowance-. For ex ampl-e , . both t he ICA 

and O, awarded grants to American students for cbYnmrable pro- 
grams! in Japan. For the 1978 program year, according to Com- 
mission officials, the ICA grant averaged a monthly maintenance 
payment ot $600= whereas the Of. grant would be $906 This 
example is, a rough illustration, at best, because tKere are 
other varicil>le-s i n determi ni ng the total value of the 
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allowances to meet livincj costs, c.y., OE maintenance 

Is to cover housing whereas the ICA mairiitenance is supple- 

mwUed with e i ther f urnished housing or a housing allowance. 

It is di fficul t' to determine whether one Government 
program is losing candidates to another Government program. 
Most ol the concerns on losing candidates were based on 
suspicion rather than documented evidence. 

ICA/ in responding to the report, stated that they 
believed that ICA Fulbright candidates for the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Romania are systematically lost to the OE 
Kuibright program, ' ICA further noted that IIF. believed the 
pattern is persistent and widespread. 

Although there may be differences in the various allow- 
ance categories among Government programs, it fs difficult 
to .determine if one grant is better than the other because 
of support that ro^fy be provided by the host institutions^. 

We are not recommending aligning the OE and ICA Fulbright 
allowances because (1) whether one Government program is 
losing candidates to another or not (a difficult thing to 
prove) , it does not really make any difference in the larger 
national interest although it might at the lower program 
level and (2) we believe it is essential that pro<^ram 
managers have the flexibility to set and revise allowances 
as necessary as they seek to attract worthy applicants to meet 
their program objectives. The loss of an applicant does not 
result in a reduction in the number of .participants; another 
applicant is selected to replace the one lost. 

SUPPORT FO R DE PENDENTS 

The support for dependents varies amon^ programs and 
countries. The number of dependents to be supported may 
also be a determining factor in the awarding of' a grant. 
Concern with the availability or'adequacy of a dependent 
allowance is of particular concern in the student program. 

A noticeable irony in the support to dependents is, 
with the exception of the senior lecturer program, none of 
the programs, provide transportation costs for dependents; 
yet, maintenance allowance is provided for accompanA'i ng 
dependents. • * 

The OE policy i s to provide (in its student "program 
. abroad^, a dependent allowance of 40 percent of the grantee 
maintenance allowance for the first accompanying dependent 
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and 20 percent for each additional dependent. The ICA depen- 
dent allowance practice vajriea among countries. For example, 
Colombia may provide a sepTarate dependent allowance for 
spouse and children whereas Japan would provide a flat family 
.allowance. ^ 

th«f ^hf^Kl^i^ '".^"^.""^f^J^' Philippines, and Japan stated 

that the high cost of living may discourage applicants with 
dependents from applying for or accepting an ICA grant. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that the additional costfor dependents 
may be a factor in selecting applicants where there is an 
effort to optimize thenumber of grant opportunities. This 
IS particularly true in Indonesia. 

THE ADEQUACY OF AL .LOWANCKS 

■ pj—- — 

^ffi ^",^^^°f/^^ countries visited, commission andk ICA 
officials believed that the allowances were generally 
adequate Our review of . g rantee-prepared evaluation reports 
confirmed the adequacy of allowances in the 11 countries. In 
the twelfth country, Yugoslavia, there was concern that the 
inadequate allpwances would have a detrimental effect on the 
future of the American student program. 

Although offici,als believed that for the most part the 
current allowances were adequate, there was concern that the 
rising cost-of-living would jeopardize the need, to maintain 
the number of grant opportunities. The concerns of offi- 
cials at the Binational Commission in Japan illustrate the* 
problem. They indicated that allowance benefits to American 
grantees have played a major role i n .mai n tai ni ng the quality 
of the program. The current cost of a fully funded (9-month) 
American research scholar with a spouse and two dependent 
children is about $34,000 (an American graduate student 

<o^nn^^'''*'^!u^ 'fP"""^^ ^""^ '^^^ aepend.^nt Children is about 
^2/, 000). The increasing cost per grantee has caused a reduc- 
tion in the number of grants to Americans. The Commission . 
equates allowance benefits with "quality" to the extent that 
a, reduction in benefits means a reduction in quality. T^ie 
Commission considered sacrificing "quality" for "quantity" 
and proposed a cut in allowances to Aipericans for the 1979-80 
program; however, the Board of Foreign Scholarships reiected 
the proposal. The Board stated that: 

* there is no irreducible minimum level 
of grants and that the prime consideration 
is assuring that grant conditions and benefit 
levels are such that it is possibleto maintain 
high quality of grantees." 
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The Commiasion dropped the proposal but remained adamant' that 
the ovei;^all visibility of the Pulbright program in Japan 
would lessen, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A similar view on adequacy versus visibility was noted 
in Int^onesia. Post officials stated that allowances provided 
Indonesian grantees are barely adequate and that several have 
complained that the book allowance ($200) and travel (domes- 
tic) allowance are inadequate. Nevertheless, they stated 
tt\at grant costs must be kept down to maintain the number of 
grant opportunities. Post officials do not believe Indonesian 
grantees suffer undue hardship. They also believe allowance 
benefits to American are generally adequate. However, they 
believed most Americans make a financial sacrifice to come 
to Indonesia for opportunities the experience offers. The 
Poet is uncertain whether potential candidates are lost due 
to allowances;^ although some with large families probably 
^do not apply. Because of additional cost of education allow- 
ances, the Post discourages applicants with young children 
from bringing them (this is done to maxmi ze the number of 
grant opportunities). Post oiCficials believe broad coverage 
is more important than setting allowances at levels which 
might attract better known grantees. The cost for a 12-month 
grant to an American professor in 197.8 was over $30,000. 

The most serious problem with allowances was in Yugosla- 
via. During the 1977-78 academic year, American Fulbright 
protessors and junior, lecturers complained about allowances 
being inadequate and, ip midyear, the Commission increasec^ 
the amounts. However, because the Yugoslavian Government 
determines graduate student allowances and pays the same 
amount to all foreign students, including American Fulbright 
students. Embassy officials were not sure whether the 
Fulbright' agreement could be amended to provide for a sup- 
plemental increase. Grantees expressed the opinion that the 
inadequacy of the allowances may have a detrimental effect 
on future American applicants. Post officials stated that 
steps are being taken to obtain higher maintenance allow- 
ances for the American students but, if unsuccessful, they 
\ should recommended to the Commission that the Ajnerican stu- 
dent program be terminated. ^ 

BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS STUDY . 

DFS annually reviews the individual country program pro- 
posals 'and the Office of Education programs which include 
the allowances to be paid. However, BFS has never reviewed 
the allowances for uniforjnity or adequacy. In the fall of 
1978 , BFS directed its staff to make a istudy of the allow- 
ance policies and practices with the objective of determining 
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if there is a need for uniformity and if current policies and 
practices are detrimental to the Fulbright program? The 
?imt^n'l979!'''^'' '° ''^ completed .and presented to BFS some- 
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ICA and BFS took exception to the statement that the 
wfi adequate." They noted that there 

was a deterioration of allowances resulting from sharp 
increases. in the cost of living. iCA and BFS both view the 
allowances as becoming^ a major problem. ICA further believed 
that the matter required immediate attention "before the qua- 
■ ih.^.? scholars willing to apply is seriously affected and 
the e fectiveness of those who are exchanged L und^rmin^ " 
ICA also, not^d other signs of allowance problems as dTsp^i- 
ties between OE and ICA administered Fulbright grants Ind 

Inntrr h'"' ^^^"'^^es ^re using substantial amounts o^ per- 
sonal funds :ust to meet minimum living costs. 

^^t''^^^ conclusion that allowances were generally 

adequate, based on discussions with program officials in 11 of 
w^r. ^5°""'^^'^^ grantee evaluation reports. Further! we 

were addressing the allowances for those 12 countries rather 
than the worldwide pr6gram. There were instances of problems 

ces e a°"'nn'h ^^'^'^ "^o- to individual circumstan- 

ces^ e.g., number of dependents, rather than some general pat- 
off i rf^ rn""^^'^ countries, the commissions or post 
?o reduce adjustments and have or proposed 
t'he^'u^be^'of grantr^' '^''"^^ °' ' ^^^"^ V" to'maLtain ; 

We recognize, with the .rising cost of living, that 
^ery'near?uture"''^'"''^ ^"'^ inadequate in the 

revie3^^noif projbably a need for a formal mechanism to 
review allowances' on a regular basis in order to make adiust- 

ton the' po'^ts' rnd''"'^'- • ^^'^ that ICVWal^ing- 

flexibnitv%n'.^ commissions would have to maintain some 
men^s^ ^ Program changes to. provide for any adjust- 

;,nH ''^f'' continues to rise (limiting funding increases) 

a?an?/^'H ^"^^'^^^ f i nanci al- te^m s o f t he 

grants, then a hard policy decision on the number of (1) grants- 

will'occur and^?^."°""'^'"^ "^^^'^ exchliges 

will occur, and (3) program categories will have to be made. 
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BFS noted that while it was aware of the different allow- 
ance levels between the OF and ICA pcograms, "* * * it has 
not felt- it necessary that there be an absolute parity between 
th^ two, given the d i ver si ty of the two programs." However, 
tlie Board noted that it plans to look at this matter in its 
review of allowances. 
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. " - CHAPTFR 6 . ^ • 

i^Yj^jj^lIQIii_.j:'OLLOWUP, AND MEASURING O F Ifl PACT 

Upon completion of the exchangee -g ran t period, program 
iaanage«s have not fully evaluated the grantee's experience 
nor measured career impact. This was caused by (1) late, 
general feedback from grantees, (2) budget restraints, and 
(J) .no criteria for measurihg impact. 

KV ALU ATI ON ^. ' 

' As a means to identify ways to' improve the grantee's 
oxt^erience and to yet feedback on it, one condition of the 
gt^nfe IS that a final report be submitted by the grantee t» 
ei/ther the contracting agency or the commission/post. In 
addition to. the tinal report, some programs rec^uire periodi- 
-y cal reports to be submi t ted ' d ur i ng the grant period in order 
to track the progress of the grantee. 

^'ii.gJlLg^ e valuatio n ** 

_ The grantee evaluation report, which can be' used to 
learn of the grantee's experience, accomplishments, and 
problems, has not been fully exploi ted . Some posts merely 
use the reports to orient future grantees; others use them to 
make.proyram i nprbvemen ts and assess the immediate impact- 
- of the program. ICA' Washi ng ton ■ and ■ the 'contrac ti ng agencies 
used the reports very. 1 i ttle - i n t'heir planning for future 
grantees. 

, . From our review of the t^rocedure^s and processes in the . 

12 countries and at the principal contracting agencies, we 
noted several areas requiring improvement in the handling and 
use of grantee evaluation reports. V^e al s6 observed several 
noteworthy practices which may be applicable in other coun- 
ftien. Vve believe the implementation of the suggested improve- 
ments and practices would provide program managers with valua- 
ble information to enrich .the grantee's expeorience and alert 
responsible organisations to problems 'that apply across the 
bopi rd , , 

Tint,^l i ness " . " 

^ ♦ 

A grantee is required 'to submit-a report at the conclu- 
sion of his/her sojourn on/the academic work accomplished 
aiM other experiences and , i mpressions . For the most part; 
the reports were on fil-e at the commission 6r post; however, 
in a numt)er.of cases the reports were either fiot received or 
received too late for comnussion or post officials to discuss 
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them With the returninq foreign qrantee or departing American 
grantee. In addition ^ there are no provisions to discuss 
the re[)orts with grantees in the Unit^ States. 

In the case ol foreign nationals returning to their 
country, we rioted that the evaluation reports were generally 
received by the conmission or post after the grantees returned 
The grantees are required to submit the reports to the con- 
tracting agencies who in return forward the reports to ICA 
tor distribution to the post or commission. 

As a step to eliminate late receipt of American grantee 
evaluation reportj^^ seven of the countries requested that 
reports bo submitted l)efore departure. In India r the Commi , 
sion establishecl its own report format for returning Indians 
to sul)mit upon arrival home. Both of these processes have 
l)een constructive in (Eliminating the untimeliness or non- 
receipt of the reports. ^ 

In Germany r the Commission can withhold the American 
grantee's return ticket to the United States until the gran- 
tee submits the required report. - *j " 

The problem of timely receipt of grantee evaluation 
reports can 'be corrected by requiring the American grantees 
to submit their reports before d^eparture from the host 
country and requiring the ret,urning foreign national^ to 
provide a copy of the ir'' report s sgbmitted to the contract- 
ting agencies in the United States to* the commission or post 
ly^on arriving in their.home countries. The implementation 
(pt these steps to meet a post or commi s^ion need would 
l^liminate the possibilities for the repor t s bei ng . lost in 
the paper shufflin^g between and inside t he contrac ti n^ 
agencies cind ICA Washington. We recognized that whether it 
is necessary to implement any' refinement in the submission 
of grantee evaluation reports depends on the use to b^ made 
ot them. . . 

BFS agreed with our observation op the imj^ortance of . 
evaluation reports and. their potential cv^ . The Boarc^ plans- 
to remind the- cooperating agencies and overseas posts and 
commi ssions cof the import>ance of timely completion of 
grantee reports. 

yji^'^i'^ii^f 'of ^v jltiation, reports f« 

According to the Board of For'eign Scholarships/ the gran- 
tee evaluation reports are one of the princif^al ways to pro- 
vide data tor counseling and guidance of grantees as w^Jl 
^for the planning and evaluation of programs; however ^ tme 
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?h!^ "r "" these reports varies. Some of^the uses made of 
the grantee evaluations by the dommi ssions or posts in the 
rp^'^nr^nf measuring the immedi'ate impact, 

feedback on the grantee experience and academic 
accomplishments; (3) identifying problems, (4) deciding on 
^^S^? S f ^f"ewal, (5) preparing annual reports (binational 
commission), (6i counseling future grantees, (7) preparing 

tees""^ T^^""""' discussing the experience wRh gran- 

tees. The uses were not uniform ampng the countries. 

The contracting agencies generally spotcheclc the evalu- 
orocP.^^r^^^'''' problems dealing with their procedural . 
nronr^r^ J^ey Were not asked to analyze the reports for 
^r.^^^ or administrative improvements or identification of 
as^r^ain'^tiT'i/" ^ion, there was no verification to 

ascertain that all grantees submitted their reports. 

reoorJr ^^^^^"^^^ters may or may no^ receive the evaluation 
KOM?f oV does not want the reports sent to them on a 

routine basis because they depend on the contracting ag.encies 
and the commissid^s or posts to review the reports fo^prob- 
T?A?; /^i%«yft^"^,^f> handling th^ reports is in line with 
ICA s decentralized approach to managing, the program. Fur- 
SufHcr:;t''^^ officials do not believe that the Reports provid 
sufficient, meaningful information to require any thorough 
analysis in view of their limited staff resources. 

In Germany and India, the commissions have added a fur- 
ther dimension to obtaining grantee program evaluation. Their 
evaluation processes follow; 

.Germany--The Commis-sion Attempts to evaluate its ^ 
program through (1) discussions with American gran- 
tees during a midyear meeting in Berlin ( Fulbrighters 
in other European countries are invited), (2) review 
of all grantee reports, and (3) individual meetings 
with all grantees. The information obtained is used 
by the Commission to revise policies, alter future 
programs, and imp|-ove coordination wi th^other agen- 
cies involved in exchange -programs . ' 

• India --The Commission sponsors an. annual evaluation 
conference usually held for 1 week during' the spr-inq. 
The annual evaluation confdarence' for all' American 
Fulbrighters (including OE fulbrighters in 1,978) is 
the primary tool used to measure 'the implct of the 
Fulbright program for Americans. Tiie*.. evaluation 
conference is devoted to discOhss^on of problems* 
surfaced during the past year and , recommend Sti ons 
to improve the exchange experience. " I 
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The annual evaluation conference appears to be an 
innovative approach to measure the immediate impact of the 
exchange and to identify areas in need of improvement. 

ICA Washington might usefully require some analysis of 
the evaluation rej^orts by its staff as a means to add another 
dimension to its assessment of the proglran\, the contracting 
agencies performance, and the overseas operation. A sample 
could be taken at least once during each program year. Doing 
thifj would probably require changes to meet the concerns that 
the reports do not provide meaninc^ful information. The qual- 
would probably also be enhanced if the gi|antees thought 
ese r^orts were to serve as a valuable- tool to program 
managei^R. 

^ased on our review of the -reports on the evaluation con- 
ferences in Germany and India, we believe it would be worth- 
while tor ICA to recommend similar conferences in other coun- 
tries with fairly large Fulbright programs. Even in countries 
with small programs, it may be feasible for ICA to co-sponsor 
an evaluation conference with other non-ICA exchange programs. 

FOI.LOWUP , ^ 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships urges commissions and 
posts to maintain contact with returned grantees and to ■ 
encourage their participation in activities that fall within 
the broad objectives^of the exchange program. The primary . 
emphasis is placed on' mai ntai ni ng contact with foreign par- 
ticipants. We found that the followup process either did not 
exist or was informal. 

American grantees • 

It ^is estimated that 41 ,000 Americans have been Fulbright 
scholars. From our review, we found that there is little or 
no effort by commissions, posts, or ICA headquarters to follow 
up or maintain contact with former American Fulbright scholars. 

The contact with former American participants generally 
comes through' the selection process. The contracting agen- 
cies encourage universities; and colleges in establishing their 
campus Fulbright screening panel to seek out former Fulbright- 
ery for membership. 

In 1977, a Fulbright Alumni Association was formed, in the 
Unite<l States. The Association came into existence as the 
result of regional conferences of former Fulbr'ighters to cele- 
brate the U.S. Bicentennial and the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Fulbright program. The initial concern was to build 
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thfAL'oiLt?on'Cl^h'^^ in addition 

.where th^y studied '^^^^ countries 

Foreign gra nj^ePR 

scholl^r^ iir^ approximately 80,000 foreign Ful^right 

scholars. There are a number of things done or encouraqed 

scholLr'^Th^.^^^ ^"^^r^^ establish links wi?h fo?^r 

"~?nn?;^i ^°i^"tries visited, grantees were 

included n the ICA post system to identify 
individuals to send ICA publicationi^f^ i nvi te 
to participate in embassy or ICA functions, 

— In Japan, the Commission prepares an annual 
newsletter to be sent to former grantees. 

the Philippines, India, Ecuador, and 
Finland, there were Fulbright alumni asso- 
ciations some of the associations are active 
while other exist only on paper. in those 
countries with active associations, the 
commissions depend heavily on them for main- 
taining contact with former grantees. * 

— In the Philippines, the Commission publishes 

a quarterly publication that is^sent to alumni. 
? The publication includes information on the 
activities of the Commission and the alumni 
association. 

—Some commissions or posts ask former grantees 
to sit on selection committees, give talks, and 
act as contact for new American grantees. 

is thrr??rol'ar.r'^'y''''"^-^^""°" ^^'"ited fonowup 

is tnat ICA places a low priority on its importance because- 

Of budget restraints, in terms of some of the other processes 

fh a number of countries visited, we were informed tha^!f^h 

ye:^sV:r':ct^•^"'^^^^"^^ ''^^ instrtut^d^'sev^^ar'' 

years ago, activities that were formerly directed toward 
followup were eliminated. Another- problem associated with 
followup relates to avoiding the implication that former 

^his'rra oa'rtfc -r''""'"^ obligation to the U.S. ^bassy. 
inis is a particular concern in Finland. 
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The ajipfct ot naintainincj contact with former yrahtees 
throucjh toliowup has been a prol:)lem in virtually all exchange 
[iioqianis. Spauldinq and Flack 1/ found that: 

"Few sponsoring acjencieB or educational institu- 
tions maintain rotjular, sustained contact with 
students alter return h<J>r.ie ; such contacts as 
t.'xist iiiv (.jerU'rally i nformal , b^sed on student- 
pr<i lessor Iriendship." 

nASUHlMG IMPACT 

. Vve l(joko(1 at tlie means available or used by officials 
at various levels to measure the impact of the academifc " 
exchancje. ' Kach coiimission or post has different views on 
the need and methcxi. for assess^i-ncj impact. 

Assessiiuj iripact becoiies somewhat difficult when the 
previous progresses — evaluation and f ol lowup--are treated 
intornially. The iollowincj describe some of Jihe views, fr*us- 
ticitions, and methcHJs of some of the commissions and posts. 

K i I ij a nd 

lieither the Commission nor ICA Post officials have 
evaluated the impact ot the Fulbright procjram. For, the most 
pcu t they view the value of the program in terms of^humber 
of lormer 'qrantees who have achieved influential positions 
in the (.jovernment or' private sector. It 'is hoped that the 
(jiantee experiences favorabl'y affect their attitudes toward 
the United States and provide them with a greater apprecia- 
tion antl understanding of- U.S. foreign policy. 

A Comni ssion- of t'icial believed it would be difficult to 
measure the impact of grcvntees' experience's. Personal growt\h 
c.iKl contact with a different culture seem to be key factors \ 
aftectiruj American grantees' evaluation of their exchange, 
'i'f e direct effect on careers is harder to establish. 

Otticiais told us. that although the Fulbright program 
olteis a snail number of grants, it is still a very important 
part of Finnish/American educational exchanges and helps 
underscore the U.S interest in Finland. One particular 
benefit emerging in rv^cent years is the establishment of a 
core ot university professors qualified to teach American 
s t ud i e s . 



l/"The World's Students in the United States" (Praeger, 1976) 
~'pp. 311-312. . . ' 

I 
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Japan 



exch-norl^^'i?!;.?^^!''-^^^ ^'^^'^^^ ""^^^ ^n^Pa'ct of the 

as nnhili^f ^'^P^^ts, the Commission pointed to such factors 
oL^^ ^^^"^^ degrees, greater public presence 

career advancement, etc., as evidence that the Fu^briaht'oro 

st^ted'that'^r'"'- commission and ci o?^i?[:is 

t^e Fulbr?L^^^" ^ ^"^^^^^ ^^^^^^ to what extent 

the Fulbright program is increas inq mutual understanding 

Germany / y 

ultimatelv *.u ■ ^'"P^^^ value exchanges 

and the resulting bene?!ts'^h^^°" ^"changes themselves 
standlnJ^eti^^n^hl^^^^'cau'n^HeT '""'"^^ "f^" 

as an exceptional program for exceptional people and hoi df^ ' 

dual s advancement and surrf^csq Manx, t.u c ' jmujvi 
grantees we sook^ wtfh I, I' ^ former Fulbright 

inltrCmenr^^n ■ ^^^^ Fulbright grants were 

cifels stated th.r.^'"'"? their' present position. Many offi- 
cials stated that the value of the exchange program is that 
it( gives an exchangee an opportunity to look at one ^s own 
country from abroad and to become iLersed in another culture 

ollLTZol" If'tri the .Ger.an-A.erlcan exchange^pr^g^am. 
f^^m spoke of the fact that mutual understandlnq was r-ein- ' 
forced when former Fulbright grantees attain high^osf tfo^s 
in the government. We were told that there are aui?e 

izz: ziTrii^'^r '"p— p-*'"- t;:e 
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Post ofticials have n6t made any specific evdl ua tiorv of 
the impact of the Fulbright exchanges. A Post official stated 
that j^uch an analysi s^- tracing grantee careers, etc .--wouldj, 
bt: more a matter of curiosity rather ^than something useful. - 
The otticial pointed out that the Post's objective is to use 
the Fulbright procjrai\i to help Nigeria accomplish its develop-^ 
merit needs which he believed the program was achieving. 

Officials further noted that another sign of impact was 
the Nigerians* desire to develop close ties with the American 
academic community because they were impressed with American 
ed uca ti onal insti tut ions . They, said the universi ties are an 
important ins t i tut io% in Nigeria. ^ They further noted that if 
a civilian government assumes contro-1 of Nigeria , the academ- 
icK will play ap im^>ortant part in the government. 

Yugosl avi a 

ICA ofLicials said it is difficult to measure the impact 
of the Kulbr iqh t jrrogram , especially since permission from 
Yugoslavian Government ofticials is needed to survey former 
grantees. However f the officials said that they often notice 
former Fulbright grantees in lists of Yugoslavian academic 
figures and , to some extent, among business and Government 
officials. ICA officials have also noticed cases where 
exchange of information and joint research projects have been 
carried out by American arKi Yugoslavian scholars as a result 
of the exchange program. Furthermore, a number of grantees 
have written papers or books based on their Fulbright exper- 
i ences • 

Kmbassy o^'fficials stated that an evaluation of the pro- 
gram in Yugc^slavia would have to give consideration to the 
controlled environment in which the program operates, and 
the Yugoslavian inclination toward having most programs man- 
aged by Goyernmont entities.- 

In 1974 the Commission prepared a study on the first 
10 years of the Fulbright/ program. The basis of -the study 
was a questionnaire sent to 600 former Yugoslavian grantees^ 
of whom .247 responded. The responses showed tha^ . - .v 

--83 [)ercent thought their experiences were 
help r ul , 



— 5 1 percent advanced professionally as a result 
of the grant experience, 




— 82 percent thought that their experience bene- 
fited their employer or organization, 

— 85 percent maintain U.S.^ contacts, and 

--93 percent thought that educational exchange 
contributes to mutual understanding. 



The processes of evaluation, followup, and measuring 
impact are marginally performed, if at all. As the System 
now operates, it is difficult to measure across the short 
term. Measuring the long-term impact on a grantee career 
and mutual understan<? i pg becomes difficult for lack of data 
and criteria. Any major attempt at developing systems to do 
these things should be undertaken only after the development 
of criteria to measure the impact of the program. 
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CHAPTER 7 

MUTUAiaTY . , 

The Bo£uci ot Foreign Scholarships is the policy setting 
bociy dealing with section 102 of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act. In its policy statement, BFS set forth 
the iol lowing as one of its objectives: 

^) 

"To insist upon the m utual aspects of these 
procji ams , so t ha t a wid e range of openi ngs 
continue to exist for students^ teachers, and 
researchers to work in the United States and 

I or Amor i can st ud en ts , teachers , and researchers 
to work abroad. On occasion, thip may require 
the Board to remind a government or one of its 
ayencies that' this is an exchange program, and 
that there luust^be some reasonable balance 
between the number of oppor tuni ties for those 
goi ng abroad and those comi ng from abroad • " 

BFS emphasized this requirement for mutuality of exchanges 
in its 1971 "Fducational Fxchange in the Seventies" statement: 

II * * ★ there should be some modification in 
I the present imbalance of opportunities for 

/ American and foreign researchers and students." 

/ Mutuality, as it relates Xo the Mutual - Educational and Cul- 
/ tural Fxchange Act, is interpreted in different ways. 

/ We asked the BFS staff what exactly it meant by mutua- 

/ lity and if that definition had changed recently'. The BFS 

/ statf stated that the policy toward mutuality has not changed 

/ and that mlit uality refers to equality in -numbers of foreign 

/ and American exchangees under the Fulbright program. 

Our conversations with program officials in the 12 
countries we visited revealed that no universal interpre- 
\ tat ion ot this policy exists. 

Some of the overseas officials operate in accord with 
BFS [loiicy. For instance, in Germany the Commission's 
Fxecutivt> Pirector .said that he believes that equality in j 
niimbors. is important ant^ should be achieved. From 1970 
through 1979, the number of academic exchangees (actual and 
proposed) will have been approximately equal — 2,224 Germans 
. anci 2,162 Americans. 
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Some officials pursue "mutuality" in the context of 
all educational exchange programs between the 'United States 
and the country in which they are operating. For example, 
in Japan, more Japanese are included in the Fulbright exchanges 
than Americans, because, according to Post officials, there 
are many more opportunities through other programs for Ameri- 
cans to study In Japan than for Japanese to study in the 
United States. 

Other officials seek to divide funds equally between 
American and foreign gran tees^-thi s is done in India and * 
Indonesia. Officials in these countries said that to 
approach mutuality in any other way would give an inordinate 
amount of fund ing to the American exchangees because it is 
more expensive to support an American grantee. The alloca- 
tion ot funds on a worldwide basis for the academic exchanges 
for fiscal year 1978 was almost equally distributed between 
American and foreign grantees. 

Mutuality is not an issue to some officials. For exam-- 
pie, in Finland, there have been more Finnish than American 
grantees. Program officials said that the balance in numbers 
of grantees has not been an issue because more Finns are 
interested in study and research in the United States than 
Americans are interested in study and research in Finland. 

Mutuality o}>erates in different ways abroad. Different 
circumstances in countries abro'ad influence the application 
of the policy of mutuality. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

The rk:>ard of Foreign Scholarships stated -that to inter- 
pret mutuality of exchanges as equality in numbers "is not 
precisely correct." The Board stated that its policy guide- 
lines expressed mutuality as "maintaining a reasonable 
balance between the number of opportunities" for foreign and 
American participants . 

-ft 

Whether RFS policy on mutuality is in terms of reason- 
able balance or equality in numbers (dollars or participants), 
the point remains that officials abroad apply the concept, if 
at all, to meet program needs in their respectij/e countries. 

TFA CHER\ EXCHANGE \ 

Teachers in the Fulj^riqht program instruct sVudents at 
levels from elementary school to university and usbally hold 
rank no higher than assistant professor. The emphasis is on 
teaching, not on lecturing" or researching. This distinction 
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separates teacher exchanges from senior dcholJ^*^ exchanges. 
The teacher exchanges are admi ni stered by the Division of 
International Education, U#S* OffjLce of Education. 

A declining^ low-priority program ^ 

During the past several years the opportunities in the 
teacher exchange prpgram have decreased. During the 1962-63 
academic year, American teachers were involved in exchanges, 
with 45 countries; 37 countries during 1966-67; and during 
the 1978-79 academic year American teachers will teach in 
only 6 foreign countries under the auspices of the Fulbright 
program. 

» » 

The primary reason for this decline has been the BFS 
emphasis on higher education in view of budget restraints. 
For example, in 1971, BFS stated th^t its goals would most 
likely bo met by "restricting exchanges primarily to persons 
engaged i r\ university or higher education-equivalent activ- 
ities." 

Arra ngem ents for excha nges differ 

V\i th the teacher exchange program , there are di f feren t 
arrangements in different countries. Exchanges with Canada, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom require exchangees to secure 
a leave of abs^ence with pay from th^ir home institution. In 
addition to salaries, Americans goifig to Germany receive a 
stipend from the Fulbright Commission for the higher cost of 
living they will encounter. Teachers fTom the United Kingdom 
receive supplements from their Ministry of Education and 
Science for the same purpose during their U.S. sojourn. 

In exchanges with Mew Zealand and Switzerland, the 
teacher secures a leave of absence without pay. Exchangees* 
salaries ( or . maintenance 'allowances paid in lieu of salaries) 
are paid by the host institution or bin^tional education 
found a tion . 

There is also a one-way grant program--no exchange of 
teachers. The teacher grantee must secure a leave of 
.absence without pay. The (grantee receives a maintenance 
allowance in lieu of salary. 

The following chart shows the number of teacher ex- 
changes for the 1978--79 academic year. 
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Two-way exchange 
Foreign American 



One-way exchange 
Foreign Ameritan 



Canada 
Denmark 

Federal Republic 
of Germany 

France 

New Zealand 

Switzerland 

United Kingdcxn 



12 



12 



- 14 

2 

1 

103 
132 



14 

2 
1 

103 
132 



1 
1 



264 



Total 
24 
1 

30 
1 
4 
2 

206 
.268 



The heart 
" interchange 
exchange of an 
ac ad em i c 
posi tion 
exchange 
exchange 



of the teacher exchange program is termed the 
This is the ot%^for-one, job-for-job, direct 
American teacher and a foreign teacher for 1 
year. The exchanged teachers assume each other's 
in the home school and in 
domiciles and automobiles 
makes them truly mutual 



many instances they 
Thi s aspect t of the 
exchanges . 



The 



The 



interchange arrangement minimizes program costs. > 
institutions involved beal- the major cost of teacher* 
salaries. Travel costs are also low. Of the 268 American 
and foreign participants, only 35 received funding 
roundtrip transportation. That was for the 
no dependent travel was paid. 

Administrative processes handled well 



for 

grantee only; 



The selection process produces the required, highly 
qualified, candidates. The peculiar aspect of this program 
IS that each exchange is the result of the meticulous match- 
ing of the characteristics and skills of the available can- 
didates, one to one, and the mutual acceptance by both 
institutions involved (tne paired candidates must agree to 
all the working and living arrangements that are made). 

The Geruan selection committee installs a special rankirig 
factor in its teacher applicants. The German evaluators look 
for candidates who will be messengers of German culture and who 
are willing to communicate that culture to the American people. 
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Teacher exchanges require >the total immersion of the 
exchangees into new cultures* It is important therefore 
that a good orientation be provided for these exchangees* We 
believe that the orientation efforts for the teacheris are 
done well. The teachers going to Germany are met at John F* 
Kennedy Airport in New York by the OE staff for a l--day ses- 
sion before their departure* After they arrive in Germany, 
these teachers are taken to Bonn to attend an extensive 
familiarization program about the people, culture, politics, 
and educational system of Germany* During this orientation 
the American exchangee will usually meet and talk with his/ 
her counterpart about their new working and living environ-- 
ments. 

In Washington, D*C*, an orientation program is con- 
ducted at The American University for all foreign teachers 
and the American teachers going to the United Kingdom (103 
for 1978-79)* During this 1-week orientation the teachers 
and their families are briefed on what they might expect to 
encounter during their exchange* Also, the American and 
United Kingdom pairs and their f.amilies have the opportunity 
to exchange specific information about their upcoming tasks* 

Our review of randomly selected evaluations prepared 
by the exchangees and the host institutions revealed few 
complaints, but many compliments for the processes of 
selection, reception, orientation, and assistance to the 
exchjangees* Most of all, the (1) exchangees were impressed 
by the effects the experience had on themselves and (2) host 
institutions were impressed by the effects the exchangees 
had on the institutions* 

HOST INSTITUTION PLANNING 
FOR AMERICAN PROFESSORS 

The American professor lecturer program has encountered 
difficulties in host institution planning for the grantee* 
We noted in some cbuntries that either the host institution 
had not developed any plans or had reassigned the American 
professor to an assignment not commensurate wi th hi s/her ^ 
training or preparation in accepting the grant. The prob- 
lem exists primarily in those countries that are striving 
to develop their higher educational system * 

The following examples represent types of institutional 
planning encountered by American professors and some of the 
reasons for the uncertainty in their use* 
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Mexico ■ . -K.'l ' ■ • 

, . ^ \ v • . ""v * 

• The pro|,>lem of planning for American professors in *' 
Mexico is attributed 'to the Mexican system which does not 
pl^n coujj-ses as far in advance as Ameri<?,i^n uni vt?rsi ties . 
For example, one professor was given a grant to teach edu- 
cation in a masters degree program l)ut found no students 
at that level. The Mexican university had the professor 
teach other courses, but the professor quiclJly became dis- 
satisfied. The professor subsequently serv^ed as a consul- . 
tant to the Mexican Ministry of lid ucation ."• 

Although this example is a typical probl^', we were • 
told that there is such a. demand for American Fulbright pro- 
fessors in Mexican universities that they can be switched 
to another university. This causes problems in trying ^o 
convince-a prpfessor to stay flexible until the rhght posi- 
tion is found . 

Ecuador 

In Ecuador, the ' Commi s-si on faces another type of prob- 
lem in getting universities to plan for Fulbright professors. 
Each year the dean of a university is elected by the professors 
and students. A new dean ma^ or may not want the Amtsrican 
professor. In 1978, each university was asked to. relate their 
needs to the Commission program proposal for 1980 and 
submit a wri t ten proposal specifying what type of lecturer 
is needed. In previous years, plans were made before the 
initial contact with the university which resulted in 90 per- 
cent of the lecturer pr()grams being changed. 

Pobr planning by the universities is one reason the 
Commission decided .to extend the lecture grant period from 
3 to 6 months. Part of the problem also -stems from the 
fact that classes are frecjuently canceled. 

The Phi 1 ippi nes 

During the 5 -month grant period, American lecturers in 
the Philippines normally teach one or two c'ourses and pro- 
vide consultative services on curriculum development and dis- 
sertation topics. Commi£?sioti officials have experienced dif- 
ficulties in programing affiliation agreements because of the 
short leadtime given to universities to plan and prepare for 
a Fulbrigh't j^etturer. As a result, f i nal i za t'ion of exactly 
what the American grantee will do usually occurs after arri- 
val in the Phi 1 if^pi nes 



Some American Fulbiighters have complained that they 
were given insufficient information oh what was expected of 
them. Commissionvof ficials reBponded that it is the grantee's . 
responsibility to pursue his/her program with the host insti^ 
tution and that the Commission will assi t whenever possible. 
M'^ver theless , according to the Commission officials, these 
grantees adc»pt quite well, considering their short stay, in 
the Phi lii:)pi nes . 

Nigeria 

Fulbright professors in Nigeria of^teh find- that (1) the 
host institutions ar*e not wel 1; prepared for them and (2) ^ 
their duties are dillerent from those advertised in the grant 
announcement. Some ot the Fulbright .professors expressed dis- 
appointment because they have little Contact with *t he iuxUJAeCs/ 
si t y. admint strat ion . They we^e , however, critical of the way 
in which they were notified of changes in their responsi bil i' ti e s 
as illustrated by the following examples taken from grantee* 

final evaluation jreport's. - ^ 

, • - ^ 

Fx ample 1; "Grantees ^should have access to more 
cand id/defecri pt ions of the coursers) or other ^ 
cluties expected from them and the host institution 
should then be held to this contractual agreement. 
In my situation, I came as a vi si ti ng profesa^or of 
ceramic art and taught in this role *f*o^' exactly 
one mcMith. Without being ^s much as forewarned 
* * * [II was made -head of a bfand new department, 
I rer>ented I the] lack of communication of being 
consulted, etc. On the one hand, I was flattered 
and pleased to' have this added and heightened ad- 
ministrative experi'ence but I would have liked 
to have had the opportunity of saying no." 



F;c amp le 2 ; "The Appointment aS described in the 
F^ilT^rTght A-Tinouncemen t was in the field of Educa- 
tional Guidance and Counseling. In an interview 
by the Peaa^^of the Faculty, I was informed tha.t I 
was being recruited to be the Dean of th^ (to-be- 
otganized) Faculty of Fducation. Upon arrival, 
I was a[)pointed Acting Head of the Department <5f 
Kclucation. ;rK^r:^\i "^^t yet a department i^bx: ^ 
cjuidance and counseling, nor is there such a 
ccHU Si} (J f f or ocl . " 




' Acccnding to post officials, the Nigerian uni ver si ties ,do 
ru:)t havL^ the infrastructure to carefully plan an American pro- 
t(^ssor'5> schedule. American professors are rarely officially 
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-received by university officials and they must initiate 
contacts on tlfeir own. Nevertheless, the granttes qenerallv 
believed their experience Vas worthwhile. generally 

Yugoslavia . ' 

with thrL^f'''''f" P^°fe«^ors have expressed dissatisfaction 
Ttems from ^hrf Thi s di ssati sfaction 

materials avafl£h^ ''i''^^ '^''^"^ classrooms and study 

aware Of %hrr.^- . ^" ^^""^ university was no^ 

aware of , the grantee • s arrival. ICA officials told us that 
some universities were willing. to accept Fulbright grantees 

hSSev^r 'd'^'n^r^al'^'""'''"^ nothing." The' Un'i^er sufe^ , 

nowever, do not make any special effort to assist then Offi 
cials were aware of these problems but have not been success- 
ful in resolving them. They said that discontinuing the pro- 
gram or excluding, the uncooperative universities hal not 
been considered because there are so few exchange opportune 

ties and maintaining the Fulbright program is very impor- 
tant even considering the problems granLes experience 

Problems in the use of American I'edturers, based on our 
review of eval uation reports , do not prevent tl^e achievement 
o^utual understanding or mean that the lecturers' experi- 
^ces are unrewarding. , fiost grantees in those countries 
^where difficulties occurred have not allowed the problems 
to rth-: aci^ofc^ experieoce. The basic probLm appLrs 
to De the lack of clear communication on the potential for 
change, in the grant position as announced, the stage of tL 
rlllolT.m^^^^^ thegrLtee 

*.u . ff^^haps the view. of the Commission in the PhiliDornes 
that the grantee should contact the host i nsti t uUon^?o 

Tion to tf'''''H."' Z""'' expected, is the si^pirso^u- 
tion to the problem but this would warrant empha5;Ls by ICA 
the commission, post, and the contract agency. emoha^i s 

w^t 'th: Sr:nfee\\%'H ^^^"^ -nou.cemenL , c^u^Tc^a^i^n 
with the grantee at the time the grant Is awarded? and 
again when aff^iation has been arranged. 

BFS noted that the example of poOr utilization of 
American Fulbright professor by a foreign university is 
somewhat distressing and can be largely avoided" witA proper 
advance planning and consultation with host institutions^ 
The presence of .a binational commission and an experienced 
staff exerc sing their full planning and administrative 
roles can also minimize such problems. 
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THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FULBRIGHT PROGRA M \ 

Section 102(b) (6) of the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
turar Exchange Act authorized the President to provide for: 

"* * * promoting modern foreign language training 
and area studies in United States schools, colleges, 
and universities by supporting visits and study in 
foreign countries by teachers and prospective 
teachers in such schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities for the purpose of improving their skill in 
languages and their knowledge of the culture of the 
people of those countries, and by financing visits 
by teachers from those countries to the United 
States for the purpose of participating in foreign 
language training and area studies in United States 
schools, colleges, and universities." ^ * ' 

.^^ 

OE administers its portion of- the Fulbright program to 
complement its Title VI "programs funded by the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The Title VI programs help^ 
develop foreign language and area specialists in the less 
commonly taught languages and cultures of the world. The 
Title VI programs are conducted only in the United States; 
the OE Fulbright programs provide oppor tuni ti es 'f or study 
and research abroad. 

In our report on the Title VI programs, "Study of > 
Forei'yn Languages and Related Areas: Federal Support', 
Administration, Need" (ID-78-46.^ Sept. 13 , 1978), we iden- 
tify both the Title VI programs and the related Fulbright 
•programs administered by OE. . . ' ' . 

T he comp le x connection . - 

aniong^ the .programs , 

Through Title VI, general support is provided to selected 
institutions of higher education to conduct educational pro- 
.gram§ in needed foreign language and area studies. Because 
the study of Western languages and areas is common in the 
United States, the prpgraips are directed to the needed, or 
uncommonly taught, languages and areas. 

Also through! Title VI, fellowships are' awarded to selec- 
;ted students to enable them to pursue the study of uncommonly 
taifght foreign languages and areas. These fellowships are for 
study within the United States. ( Certai n. exceptions are made 
for approved overseas programs.) 
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n, '''I'f °' Kducation uses its Fulbriqht proaram 

?iL ^ioVMrvr'" ""■'y abroad? The^fgr^nts, 

The Fulbright program managed by the International ron, 
orldu.a?r '^''f"^^ provides Americans^wi^h many di f f ere^t U^d s 

pfirea^^'^Tf w^rfd" dTrn^^o^"irrs"^ tT ""^^ 

In rrii::;^ran'^ua^ri^d^^rna":?:d?^^!^'^^"'^ 

Di_ fferences b etween ICA and 
0E _ F u 1 b r i q h j rogra^ 

-ssioni ^nd f^\'utuar'i"e"""the'' P°f^^ bi national com- 

foreian n^Kfiof '"ut ual , 1 . e . , they include American and 

The ICA program • 

— is directed to achieving mutual understanding? 

— is directed to all areas of the world? and 
--seeks contributions from' other governmeji ts . 
The OE program 

— is designed to promote the study by Americans 
of needed foreign languages and areas; 

"nf J'!?'^^"^ ^^""^^ ^^^^-s which the 

needed foreign language is spoken? and 

—does not seek contributions from other govern- • . 

mentsjforeign government contributions are 
^n^nM /"/TJ^^" for^ those grantees 

and riJ^h "^"^"^.^^ International Research 

and Exchanges Board and OE) . 
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Fi seal 


year 


1978 


(note a) 








Senior 
scholars 
ICA OE 


S t ud e n t s 
ICA OE . 


Total 
ICA OE 


Latin America 


67 


11 


47 


18 

> 


114 


29 


Middle Fast/South Asia 


109 


13 


5 


31 


114 


44 


Fast/Southeast Asia 


90 


11 


18 


3-6 


108 


4 7 


Africa 


58 


3 


9 


17 


67 


20 


Fa5>t Furopc 


114 


19 


i 

22 


25 


136 


44 


West Furope 


266 




260 




526 




To t a 1 


704 


57 


361 


127 


1 ,065 


184 



a/Includes Americans only in the major ICA and OE Fulbright 
dollar funded programs. Western Europe is not included in 
the OF program but is an area'of heavy concentration for the 
TCA program. 



The p ^co s ses of the OE grant s 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships exercises the s'ame 
authority over the OF Fulbright program that it ddes for the 
ICA Fulbright programs-it approves all selections. Before 
BFS approval is given, proposed OE projects are submitted 
to the. post or commission for review as" to feasibility and 
sensi-t ivi ty . The processes of exchange--selec tion , orienta- 
tion, reception, assistance, evaluation, followup and 
impact — are sim;llar to those in the ICA program, wi^th two 
exct'ptions. 

— No formc^l orientation is needed for the OE^Ful- 
brighters because they are highly trained and 
knowledgeable of the language and culture of the 
area they plan to visit. OE administrators do 

- send copies of reports from previous participants 
to successful applicants to improve their know- 
ledge of the country and' to inform -them of situ- 
ations they are most likely to encounter. 

--ICA granteq.s are directly involved with and spon- 
sored by posts-and commissions. OE grantees are 
selected and "sponsored by OE and institutions in 
the United States which control and generally 
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disburse funds to OH qrarTtoofi. Tho OK qran- 
toes, once in the country, are involved with 
{josts and commisKions for administrative ' 
matters (vt^sa, housing, reyi strati on with 
host country, administrative uni.ts) rather 
than proijram quid a nee. 

# 

The Office of Kducaticfn reimburses the overseas posts 
and commissions tor assistance rendered to OF Fulbright 
qrcTntees. The rates of reiml)ursement are $100 for each 
individual f)roqratn and $250" for each group project. 

r.9J2'Htl!L^.lL±rPlLLLrS.._._oiJi_^^^ abroad 

The Commission has little control over the activities of 
OK Kulbriqhters once they are in India. In recent years, they 
hsjve f)een invited to the Commission's orientation seminar and 
ev^iluntion conference for ICA Ful bricj hters , but their atten- 
(ftince has t)eeii voluntary. 

f ^ 

^ In Indonesia and the Philippines, post or commission 
officials fiel-p OK Fulbr iqh ter s with visas, informal orienta- 
tion, housing arrangements, etc., as requested by the OK 
Fulbrighters. The OF Fulbrighters are not required to sub- 
mit any reports to the post. The post assumes that OF moni- 
tors the activities of its graritees. 

According to Coiirmission officials in Japan, they provide 
assistance to OK grantees on a re ijnburlsabl e ba*;is. Such 
assistance entails visas, housing information, and limited 
program assistance. OF grantees are i nvi ted to" some orienta- 
tion sessions and social events for ICA Fulljr i gh.ter s . The 
.Commission does not monitor the activities of OK Fulbrighters, 
there is, no requirement tor grantee reports to the post, and 
the grantee.s are free to do whatever they wish. 

Im Fc'uador, the Commi ssi on_ provid es' some informal assis- 
tance to the OF grantee but officials were not sure what 
thi^iv tesponsibili ties were regarding the OK grantees. Ttie'y 
were- unable to answer frequent questions from «iE grantees 
al)ciut their grants. 

In none of the 12 cbun'tries we visited were there any 
known problems caused by the OF grantees; in [practice, the 
ICA, and. the OK Fulbrigfit programs 'are planned and managed 
i n di t f erent ,ways to achieve different objectives. In our 
opinion, little purpose would be served l^y attempting to 
operate the- programs in any common fashion. The only. common" 
Cactor is the Fulfjiugfit association and the role of the 
Board of Fore ign Scfiol ar shi ps . 



U (l(H's appear evident that the ICA Fulbriqht programing 
in tht.> tiold oiiqht to consider the impact of the OF: Fulbriqht 
pri)qi.iin. To the extent the latter meets the objectives of the 
IC.IK proqrain '^jvai lable ICA resources could be directed to 
other area!!. In o,ui report or'v "Coordination of International 
Kxcharuje and Training Proqr ams--Oppor tunl t i es and Limitations" 
(in-7a-37, July 24 , 1 978), v)t recommended that: 

II * * * ^i^^. ni»(>ctor of ICA arranqe with the 
State Department to issue new Instructions to the 
field designed to rcemphasize and clarify inter- 
aqency (3ata sharing and coordination requirements. 
Such instructions, addressed to missions in all 
countries in whiv'h more than one U.S. aqency, 
public or private, conducts siqnif leant exchanqe 
activities, miqht usefully ( amonq other thinqs]: 



"* * * Stipulate that program proposals 
atul t]rantee nominations of all country 
team elements take account of and report 
on rel a t ed . acti vi t i es of all ot^her y.S. 
pul)lic or private aqencies.* * *" 





CHAPTER 8 



Section 102 of the Mutual Fducational and Cultural 
Kxchanqe Act of 1961, as amended, authorizes the President 
to provide, amonq other thincjs, for cultural exchanges by 
financinq "visits and interchanges between the United State* 
and other countries of leaders, experts in fields of spec- 
ialized knowledge or skill, and other influential or distin- 
-guished pe^rsons." 

\ 

In fiscal year 1978, about 2,300 people came to the 
Cinited States under the International Visitors Program (IVP) 
at a cost of about $14 million. The visitors came from 
virtually every country in the world. Generally, each visi- 
tor spends about 30 days in the United States and receives 
economy air travel costs plus a modest per diem payment. 
(The $45 per diem was increased to $50 in May 1978' and to $55 
in January 1979 .) Non-^Fngli sh-speaki ng visitors are accom- 
panied by an escort- i n terpreter , and some Fng 1 i sh- speaki ng 
visitors ate accompanied by an escort. 

Most visitors have individual programs in the United 
States, i.e., alone (or with escort) they visit people and 
places-an the Uhited States. Group iprograms include visitors 
from the same or different countries with a ciDmmon interest, 
e.g., law, medicfne, journalism, government, and so on. 

For purposes of clarification, it should be noted that 
IVP is not connected v.ith bin.atiorial commi ssi ons or the Board 
of. Foreign Scholarships. It is not an academic program, nor 
does it involve exchanges — it is a one-way program. There is 
no explicit cultura'l orientation component to provide visitors 
with information to promote an understanding of the history, 
customs, and values of the United States. The cross-cultural 
experience gained by Americans through the program is, in 
our judgment, incidental. 



International visitors 



Ki nl and 
Germany 
Niqer i a 
Yucjosl avi a 
I nd i a 
I ndonesi a 
.Japan 

Phi 1 ippi nes 
Colombi a 
Ecuador 
Gua teinal a 
Mexico. 



FY 1977 
(actual ) 

19 

76 

50 
36 
2 4 
.2 5 ^ 
54 

8 

10 
5 
21 



FY 1978 



J 



FY 1979 
( estimated ) 

16 

49 

37 
58 
28 
23 
62 
18 
16 

■14~" . 
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HO^Ir THF! PROGRAM WORKS \ 

With fiscal guidance provided by Washington, post offi- 
cials plan an annual progra'n\. identi Eying the' number of inter- 
national visitors and the areas or themes for .concentration 
(mecTia, government^ business, etc.).j A commi t^tee consisting 
of senior Amer i cans at the post make\s and reviews recommenda- 
tions for candidates for the prograipl A candidate is invited 
after approval from Washington. Aft^r hi s/her lacceptance (or 
that of an alternate if the invitatic^n is i3eclilned) , the 
timing of the visit is arranged. Thiis can be difficult because 
the important people included i.n th^ program haye only limi- 
ted times when they can meet visitors; 



1- 



Before the visitor leaves for th^ United Stiates, post 
officials ask what places, persons, artd things tlhe visitor 
would like to see. This advance programing information is 
furnished to Washington and to a programing agency in Wash- 
ington (under contract to the International Commuinication 
Agency^) These programing agencies include the visitor 
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Proyram Service which has 13 FHoy ram i nq teams, IIK which has 
b, and the African-American Institute which has 2. The tirst 
week of a visitor's proqran is spent in Washington, whore con- 
tacts are arranged in advance. Diirinq the week the visitor 
and the proqraminq aqency work out in detail the remainder 
of his/her proqram in the United States. 



A key proqram inqredient is the assistance rendered vo-1^ 
tarily by local community groups. These qroups work with t fM 
Washington proqraminq aqei)cies and meet the visitor when he/ 
she arrives in their citids. in addition to assistinq in the 
formal part or working part of the program, these volunteer 
groups provide opportunities for the visitor to enjoy infor- 
mal activities, such as home hospitality. 

The visitor, on 'returning home, is invited to meet witfiJ 
an American official at the post to discuss the visit. At tVp^ 
time IS the yisitor required to complete a document evaluating 
the visit and the processes associated with the visit. 

Based on our rpviews in 12 countries and in Washington 
agencies, we believe the In ternat^i onal Visitors Program is 
well administered. ' 

\ 

SELECTION 

In all of the 12 countries visited, the process of selec- 
ting visitors involves senior Ajuerican diplomats; State Depart- 
ment political, economic, and other officers; and senior offi- 
cials-'Of other American Government agencies. In one of the 
countries visited, the official in charge of the exchange pr"^- 
gram expressed the view that because the program was an Inter- 
national Communication Agency program, the selection system 
should be changed to exclude the role of state Department 

♦'"^cials in the selection process. In other countries, offi- 
c.nLs expressed their opinion that the role of State Depart- 
ment officials should remain unchanged. 

In our view, the role of State Department officials 
abroad in the program should remain unchanged. The natqre 
of the International Visitors Program, in our judgment, makes 
their participation essential. 

Select ing repeaters >>- 

One difficulty in the selection process for IVP concerns 
those candidates who have previously been to the United States. 
Present program instructions state that in selection, prefer- * 
ence should bo. given to persOns who have not previously visir. 
ted the United stat,es. Persons who have visited the Urtited 
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St at OS on .\ qiant awarch^l by a U.S. Government agency are 
inoLi(jihle tot t ho proqram unless special circumstances 
pornit and it is oonsidorocl iulvant ageoua to the United States. 

In a pro()iam designed primarily to advance mutual under- 
standitu), proloronco \ oi porsons who have not l)een to the 
liniioif States l)oforo is unai^sai lable as a general rule. It 
if; an important principle . in the academic exchange programs; 
howovoi , wo do not l)oliove it i s an important principle in 
IVP. The ul.)joctivo ol IVP is to improve and strengthen the 
i ntoi nat ional relations of the United States by developing 
ar. infoiiit'd nuclous ol" influential persons in" other countries 
wh(^ cai\ convoy to their countrymen an accurate understanding 
ol the rtutod States and its people. 

To do this, it may bo more appropriate in many instants 
to ()iv(> pioloioru-o to a candidate who has previously been t% 
t ho United States. \ ' . 

In the l^hi 1 ippi nos, we found that 40 percent of the fiscal 
y(>ai 197 7 I VP grar^tees had previously been to the United States 
Ol tlio live randomly rcvi owed 1978 grantee files, four showed 
the I VPs had previously been to the United States. 

U.S.. program officials in the Philippines said this situ- 
ation was unavoi(iable because most influential or soon to be 
inlUiontial persons in the Philipp^^nes have spent some time 
in t lio United States, especially earning degrees. They also 
sai(l tluit the grantee's previous experience often included 
oithor a poisonal or narrowly focused professional trip. 

Individual i n t e> r nat i o n a j vi sitor 

V o 1 1 u s_ cj I o u^^ i n t or nat i on a 1 v i si t ors 

01 /the 2,000 visitors participating annually, about 600 
are inc/uded in group projects. Generally, group projects, 
as d i St i ngui sh(>d Iroin individual projects, reduce programing 
costi-> since one {)rogram will serve the entire group. The 
package approacli permits the use of one escort official (or 
two it tlie group is divided at some point in the program) and 
orio ariangement of airline tickets and hotel accommodations. 
In\ addition, members of a group "can share their own experi- 
onCos'"~a comment noted favorably by- group members participa- 
ting in (jroups con{K)sed of members from different countries. 

On the other hand, if the. group is composed of members' 
from different regions, each participant is required to speak 
'K.nc)lish, a limiting factor in the selection process. Little 
flex il)i li ty_uii the timing of his/her visit is afforded the 
gioup project visitor. The <jroup visitor cannot have the 

4#- 
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final say on the program as the individual viiitor'can, 
dlv^Hn^^ an individual in the cjroup can receive an in- 
dividual itinerary for a part of the visit. 

earh tZU^ ' ^ ' ''l^'':'^^'' ^^'^^^^ ^^^^^^ out that the costs for 
each visitor participatinq in a qroup are larger than for the 
individual visitor. Reference to costs are only to those 

dSr^fa'^r^ohtlv'? '"""'^^ '^''^ additioLl costrare 

aue to a sliqhtly longer program for some group proiects 

According to some U.S. officials abroad, when a group proiect 

has members from both developed and developing countries 

^embers from the developed countries do not finSte program 

sufficiently advanced. Other officials had mixed feeUngs 

on their preference of the group or individual projects. 

The lyp deliberately does not contain an explicit comuo- 
nent of cultural orientation in the MT>tory , pol t cs or 
values of the United States. Abroad , X v i s tor s n rov ided 
whatever practical information need erTbe fore the visit! 

Reception takes place in one of the five reception centers 

thev :rriif at't'r'^^^- '^"^^"^ of,ficials meet al I'li s^tor 
they arrive at the airport in Washington. They are also often 

Pria?eir'r'''''T^'r' united States. Vcep^i^n / Ippro- 

Priyram^' ^'""^ Pnority in the International Visitors 

program reacts quickly to meet the needs of the 
visitors For example, one visitor included in a group 

notTat f'r^ ' '^^^^ '^^^ group program was 

.arranged. ^'"^"^^^ ' individual program was quickly 

f^:^-IiL!/^ii21ii_JlOii^C^l^^ AND IMPACT 

There is little in the way of evaluation, followup and 
measuring im^.act. International visitors are no? asked to 
complete documents evaloating their visits. Many are accom- 
panied by escorts or escort-interpreters who do complete 
reports on the visit. other are in contact, as needed, with 
program officials. All visitors are invited, burnot 

orthrJi'.f? ";^^^^^ith/ an American official abroad on cor^pletion 
of the visit to discuss their experiences.- t n 

r,tnr-lr^ followup ;s strictly ad hoc. Posts put names of 
returning visitors on an embassy mailing list. These lists 
can be used to identify those who might be invited to embassy 
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t utK" t i (^Aj-. ^iwd aro usiui to announce various ICA proc]rams---leC- 
tuios, r^l i Ini shows , sfminai H. While procjram instructions reniuii 
posts to ruiintain contact with tormor visitors, there are 
practical pn)l)lcms in cioi luj so. U.S. officials call on former 
cjrantecs lot help when a visiting American expresses a desire 
to meet with totei^jti counterparts, and for other specific 
need;;. There i .s , however, no program for universal contact 
with all loMiiei (jratUees. 

> 

There i 5-. no tofnial process ot assessing the impact of 
the International Visitors Froijraiii. Usually, program manacjers 
poitu to individuals in high places abroad, usually government 
[losts, vtUb arc^:. f oi rier program pa r t i c i pan t s a s indicators of 
progian ii.ipact. This is a ccMivincing indicator of program 
sucL-(>.^s it ()nt> sees ihv ot)jective of the^.-program as inlluen- 

toieign leailets favorably toward the United States. 

Dl<iteiial [uepareil "i n September and October 1976 by the 
KA predec- essor organization showed that former participants 
in t li<> rxchatuje prcxji am includecl 271 cabinet ministers (in 
77 t-ounti ics) and 41 prime ministers,' presidents, and heads 
c) I s t <i t e . 

V\ith respect to evaluation and impact, U . S . O f f i c i a 1 s 
abio<\(l, including those beyond the ICA elements, overwhelm- 
ingly piaisec) the program. It was gui te apparent to us that 
in i;iany embassies (.-on|)e t i t i on existed among various officers' 
to get their nominations approved. 

. Tho opetation ot the International Visitors Program over 
many yeais has helped many thousands of influential foreigners 
ntkl Amet ican"irmake contacts useful to furthering the trans- 
national ilialcnj and thus contributing to mutual understanding. 
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International 
tf- w ^- ^ Communication 
V^^ ''^ Agoncy 



Of ^11 (• ()/ '/If Ihiih tor 

- i^August 27, 1979 



Dear Mr . Rede 11 : 

We would like to commend you and your colleagXies 
for the high quality of the draft report on 
"Selecting and Assisting Participants in the 
Fulbrigh t-Hays Exchange Progran;^ " 

We agree that additional attention should be 
, devoted to orientation of scholars and to the 
planning for American lecturers in. some countries. 
We also endorse the spirit and the substance of 
your key recommendations that in the final analy- 
sis many of the tough judgments must be left to 
those nearest to the progranir-the binational com- 
missions and USICA posts. Your suggestions on 
both matters are ones we will pursue forthwith 
to improve these aspects of the exchange program. 

We would like to register major disagreement with 
your cbnclusion on. allowances. -We' do not judge 
them to be generally adequate. In fact, we view 
their gradual deterioration as a matter to be ' 
corrected before the quality of scholars willing 
to apply IS seriously affected and the effective- 
ness of those who are exchanged is undermined. 

fr^'oE'''^^^^^ ^'""^ ^^""^ disparities between 

the OE-administered awards and USICA-administered 
awards are larger tl^n can be justified in many 
countries. Differences in the types of scholars 
involved are not sufficient to justify the existing 



Mr. John D. Redell 
Assistant Director 
International Division 
U.S. General' Accounting Office 
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disparities; the Baiue scholars are frequently 
involved. A more important problem is Radicated 
by the growing b.ody ot. evidence that botrt ^senior 
American scholars and graduate students report 
having to use substantial amounts ot personal 
savincjs just to meet minimum living costs. In 
sum, we are finding a number ot symptoms o£ a . 
serious problem. We are deve lop ing . proposals to 
address some of the disparities and to raise the 
level of some of the grant benefits. We would 
be pleased to discuss our data with you. 

The comments^-dn problems in the academic program 
in Yugoslavia are well stated and describe a 
situation frustrating to all who deal w^th this 

jor 

concern to the' Agency and to tlfC^ard of Foreign 



program. 'I^e problems con t inue^W^b£i— ^ maj' 
concern to the Agency and to tlf^Board of 
Scholarships. For example, a review of the pro- 
gram is scheduled for the next meeting of the > 
European subcommittee of the Board. -Problems guch ' 
as housing and conditions at the inst i tut ions can- 
not really be altered, but grantees' expeditions 
can be influenced by pre-depar tur e and ar^Xral 
orientation. The Commission has been examining 
grantee benefits, and some incrtreases have been 
*'made. Elfforts can be made to further improve ^ 
briefing materials and to conduct better orienta- 
tion sessions. In spite of: the many problems, 
we continue to believe th^t the program is worth 
continuing effort and that the result will be a S 
significant contribution to mutual understanding. \ 

In an attachment, I have 1 i stec^ ' prop9sed corrections 
of factual errors or misleading statements* 



sincerely-. 




Charl^a-W. Bray III 

1 



Chari^a-W. Bray 
Acting L")irecto]f 
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AuguiJt 29, 1979 



Mr. John d'. Rodell 
Assistant Director 
International Division 
U.S. General Accounting OX^fice 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr . Redell : 



I appreciate the opportunity to respond to your letter of 
August 8, 1979. requesting, coinments on your^draft report 
"Selecting and Assisting Participants in th'e Fulbright-Havs 
txchange Program." ^ 

The Board is most grateful fdr the initiative of, the U S 
Gener^ Accounting Office in»landertaking this study and we 
appre|tate many of its conclusions. We have carefully re- 
■ viewed tWe draft and have . included our detailed comments 
and suggestions In the enclosure. 

There are • several ^overall oljservat ions about the report 
which we believe should be npted specifically. Since the - ^ 
GAO IS undoubtedly supportive of the academic exchange 
program we hope it will-not be. reticent to say something 
positive about the success of the FulbrigHt Program early 
in the report. It was Arnold loy^ee Who ortce wrote " 
^along with the Marshall, Plln. th^" Fulbri^ht 'f^-ogram is 
one of the really generous and imaginative things that" 
have been do«e ign.the world since World War II - The draft 
report does riot leave the reader with the impression thar 
thevFuIbright Program has received such' accl-ai^i" around the 
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One also has the Impression that the report covers far more 
than the title of the report conveys. Perhaps a broader 
title would be more appropriate for tfie subject-matter en-, 
compaaaed in the study, At the s«ime tlme^ portions of the 
report attempt to make comparisons between academic ex- 
changes and .Interpational visitor exchanges when ther« ap- 
pear to be no basis or lltt4e relevance for such comparisons 
The fact that the International ylsUor program is-, coyered 
in ouQ brief final chapter of the study also raises th^ 
question of (1) why that program was not covered in the 
detail that the academic exchange programs were covered 
for a more ba lanced report , or (2) why was it Included at 
all? 



Various references to maintenance allowances and grant bene- 
fits for academic grantees leave the impression that these 
are adequate or are not a major problem. With recent sharp, 
increased Ln the cost pf living in mo^t countries and con- 
tinued inflation, we are ceil^^aln that ii-^decfuate allowances , 
and grant benefits have now become on^ of our major prob^'e^is . 

Thank you again for sending tKe Board copies of the dra^t ( . 
report. If additional views a)s^ soUght please do not Wsl- 
tate to- let me know. ^ 

Sincerely yOurs, 



Enclosure : 
BFS Comments 



Monroe D. DonsRer 
Chairman 
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